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AT HER MERCY. 
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CHAPTER XX. THE DAY BEFORE DEATH. 


In spite of his denunciations of Captain 
Heyton’s foolhardiness as a rider, it is cer- 
tain that Mr. Hulet’s behaviour towards the 
winner of the steeple-chase was more cordial 
after that event than before. Unathletic and 
| even averse to all exertion as he was himself, 
the old valetudinarian could still admire 
pluck and vigour in another, or perhaps he 
rightly judged that the virtues of determi- 
nation and energy which the captain had ex- 
hibited in that stern-chase, would not be ab- 
sent from him on more important occasions. 
At all events, he now openly favoured the 
young fellow’s suit, while singularly enough, 
the captain’s visits to Cliff Cottage were 
bequally welcome to Mrs. Hulet. Neither 
of the pair made the least objection to his 
| taking Evy out upon equestrian excursions, 
‘which would have been more pleasant to 
|her had not Judith generally joined them. 
As her heart had foreboded, that young 
! lady did exhibit considerably better horse- 
|manship, or rather she possessed greater 
physical courage than herself; and was in- 
finitely more apt a pupil in the riding 
lessons. She always professed herself as 
“quite ready to stop at home,” protested 
that “her dear Evy would be much 
) happier without her ;” but nevertheless— 
| or probably in consequence of such judicious 
disclaimers—contrived to make one of the 
party vice the captain’s groom, left at Bal- 
combe to charm the chamber-maids at 
Lucullus Mansion. She made not the least 
attempt to flirt with the captain, but it 
seemed to Evy that she laid herself out to 
please him rather more than was, under the 
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circumstances, quite becoming. For in-| 


stance, upon the day of the steeple-chase, | 
not content with having told Mr. Bullion 
(who, nevertheless, she felt pretty sure} 
would repeat it) that she hoped the captain | 
would win, she expressed her satisfaction 

: 


to him on his victory point blank. “Oh, 
Captain Heyton, I am so glad you have 
beaten Mr. Paragon.” 

The captain was but human, and, to say 
the truth, was not displeased at this ex- 
pression of a preference for himself over 
one who was understood to be an especial 
admirer, if not the positively accepted 
swain of Miss Mercer; while Evy, on the 
contrary, was not a little outraged. 

“My dear Judith, how can you say so!” 
remonstrated she. . 
“Oh, I am sure I beg your pardon, my 
dear,” answered Judith, with a bright 
smile at the captain; “but I am not an 
heiress like you, Evy, remember, and the 
fact is that twelve pair of gloves—which 
was poor Mr. Paragon’s bet upon himself 
—are ‘a consideration’ to me.”’ r 

It was impossible to be angry with ' 
Judith after so naive a confession, nor 
did she repeat the offence in question, at | 
all events in Evy’s presence. But what | 
annoyed the latter even more than these | 
little infractions upon her own rights of 4 
property in Jack was the provoking air 
of patronage that Judith gave herself— 
not socially of course, for indeed she still 
persisted in that rdle of “ companion” 
and “dependent,” which had already 
done her such good service—but in as- 
suming to herself the position of one whom { 
stern necessity had long acquainted with 
the ways of the world, and in treating 
Evy as a mere child. Whenever the latter 
showed her inferiority to herself, no matter 
whether it was in riding or repartee, 
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Judith evinced no triumph, yet some- 
how suggested by her manner—if it were 
but a glance or a smile—that dear Evy 
could not be expeeted to do better. A course 
of conduct that had the effect of making 
“ dear Evy” nervous, and of depriving 
her of self-reliance even in circumstances 
to which she would have been otherwise 
equal, 

It must not be supposed, however, not- 
withstanding all Judith’s astuteness and 
policy, that that young woman succeeded 
in substituting her image for a single in- 
stant in the captain’s faithful heart for 
that of his Evy. He admired the former 
exceedingly, accepted her pretty speeches 
—which were even prettier, he noticed, 
when she chanced to be left alone with him 
than when her dear friend was present— 
and allowed to himself that she had the 
best wits of any girl he had everseen. But 
his judgment never failed to the extent of 
making any comparison between the two, 
or of doubting that Evy Carthew, for good- 
ness, sterling good sense, delicacy of feel- 
ing, and, in a word, for lovableness, was 
worth a score of Judith Mercers. 

The engagement between the captain 
and Evy had now been made public, and 
among the first to come over to offer his 
congratulations on that event was Mr. De 
Coucy. He had been absent from Bal- 
combe for many weeks, some of which he 
had passed with his relative, Lord Dirleton, 
and this was the first visit he had paid to 
Cliff Cottage. Evy felt just a little nervous 
at meeting him on such an occasion, re- 
membering that fragment of a love passage 
between them on the day of the pic-nic, 
but the old gentleman at once set her at 
ease by alluding to it in the most bare- 
faced manner. ‘You recollect, my dear 
Miss Evy, that day when I made such a 
fool of myself in Birbeck Wood ?” 

Evy blushed, and made a little gesture 
of dissent. 

“Well, if you don’t recollect the day,” 
continued he, with wilful misapprehension 
of her meaning, “you recollect the cir- 
cumstance, for you are blushing for me, as 
you well may do. Ihave been doing my 
best since then to atone for my presump- 
tion, by endeavouring to make matters 
straight for you and Jack. But the old 
lord, my cousin, is as fixed as a bayonet, 
and quite as dangerous to tackle. Cousin 
Tom, I fear, must have Dirleton, though 
Jack will have something infinitely bet- 
ter ie 

“What ? 


Is he disinherited after all, 





then?” interrupted Evy. “Oh, why was 
I so weak as to believe him ?” 

“Believe what?” cried Mr. De Coucy, 
in great perturbation. (“ Here’s a mess,” 
thought he; “1 wonder what the young 
fellow did tell her!”) “Jack deceive you, 
my dear Miss Evy! Impossible.” 

“ He told me that his uncle, though by no 
means satisfied with his engagement, had 
romised him twenty thousand pounds.” 

“ That’s. quite right,” said Mr. De Coucy, 
with an air of much relief. “I only meant 
to say that it might have been more.” 

“1 see,” answered Evy, sadly. “In my 
selfish love for Captain Heyton I did not 
consider his position. Twenty thousand 
pounds seemed to me a great fortune. I[ 
did not reflect upon how much more he 
might have had, had his choice been a wiser 
one.” 

“Nay, a wiser one it could not have 
been,”’ answered Mr. De Coucy, positively, 
“though he had searched the world through 
for a bride. It was idiotic of me to speak 
of mere money in a case where money 
ought not to weigh one feather’s weight. 
I should have liked to think you were to 
have Dirleton, I confess; but after all, what 
does it matter ?”” 

* Not to me, indeed,” said Evy, sorrow- 
fully; “but to him—alas, alas !”—and 


here she burst into most unaccustomed | 


tears—“ what have I done ?” 

“Made a most excellent young fellow 
happy beyond his deserts, Miss Evy. Nay, 
if you take my tittle-tattle so much to 


heart, you will make me wretched with the | 


thought of what J have done! Look here 


—here is the ring I promised you, and | 
which I have had made to fit your taper | 
finger ; you will not wear it now? Well, | 


in a fortnight hence you will have sworn 
to obey somebody who shall ask you to 
put it on. 


telling him of this stupid blunder of mine! 
You promise ? 
smile ! 


I am sure his heart would melt!” 


“T will do my best for Jack’s sake with | 
Lord Dirleton, if I ever get the chance, Mr. | 


De Coucy,” Evy said; “ but I have small 
hope of being successful. His heart seems 
very hard.” 


“ No, indeed, it is as soft as butter, where | 


he takes a fancy. He would give five 


years of his life, at this moment, to be re- | 


conciled to his favourite nephew; only he 
has passed his word that he will never con- 
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Pray, pray, for my sake, dear 
Miss Evy, don’t make Jack my enemy by | 


And with what a forgiving | 
Ah, if I can only bring it about | 
that Lord Dirleton shall see and know you, | 
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sent to let him ‘intermarry with regicides.’ 
Think of your being a regicide! By-the- 
bye, where is that ‘confounded picture of 
which I have heard so much ?” 

“Tt is in my uncle’s study. You will 
find him there, and he will be very pleased 
to show it you, I’m sure,” sighed Evy, who 
in her heart wished the portrait of her illus- 
trious ancestor at the bottom of the sea. 

She was glad to be alone to think over 
what Mr. De Coucy had just told her, though 


| there would have been no need for him to 
| have done so, had she ever soberly reviewed 


| the matter in her own mind. 
Of selfishness she had indeed accused 
herself unjustly, but it was doubtless true 
| that in her rapturous delight at finding 


| Jack her own, she had lost sight of the 


| penalties to which he had subjected himself 

| im order to become so. It was too late now 

| to give him up, even if her heart could 
| have consented to such a sacrifice, but for 

| that very reason it reproached her all the 
| more. 

| In the mean time Mr. De Coucy had 

| entered the study, and was already listen- 

| ing to the eulogium which Mr. Hulet was 
| alwe ays prepared to pronounce upon the 
| sriginal of his beloved picture. 

| ®You are quite sure that that is his por- 
trait P’’ observed his visitor, when it was 
| quite finished. 

| “Sure—of course I am!” replied his 
host, with some indignation. ‘ Why, who 
else should it be ?” 

“ And you’ve taken measures to certify 
the fact—I mean that he did cut the king’s 
head off ?” 

“Of course I have. It’s just as much an 
historical fact, sir, as that of the execution 
itself. The only question in dispute is, 
“Who was the Martyr?’ My revered an- 
cestor, in common with many another 
illustrious patriot at the Restoration, sealed 
with his bloc? Confound it, madam, 
what brings you here ?” 

These last words were caused by the un- 
expected entrance of Mrs. Hulet, and were 
pronounced with uncommon energy. That 
lady, who “held her own” in all other 
parts of the house, was not free of the 
study, the inviolability of which her hus- 
band maintained with the utmost rigour. 

“Well, I’m sure,” 
violent tone, and gathering confidence from 
the presence of Mr. De Coucy, ‘ ‘you need 
not grin at me like that, Mr. Hulet, show- 

| ing your teeth like a rat in a corner; I 
i | only came for the newspaper.” 
Mr. Hulet did not reply, he had been ex- 


said she, stung - by his | 





ceedingly annoyed by having his eloquence 
cut short upon the only topic on which, to 
do him justice, he was wont to dilate, and 
his temper was now so exasperated by his 
wife’s words, that he would not trust him- 
self to answer them. This silence Mrs, 
Hulet took for submission, or at least as a 
sign that her lord and master was ashamed 
of himself for his recent outburst, and in- 
stead of being mitigated thereby, she 
thought it a good opportunity for reprisals. 

“ Well, I won’t stop,” said she, “ where 
I am not wanted, else I do think, Mr. De 
Coucy, that it is my duty to rescue you from 
the infliction under which I see you suffer. 
It is as difficult to keep that Jack Ketch 
yonder” (pointing disdainfully to the an- 
cestral portrait) ‘ out of Mr. Hulet’s talk as 
it was to keep the Blessed Martyr whom 
he butchered out of Mr. Dick’s memorial.” 

With this double- barrelled shot Mrs. 
Hulet flounced out of the study, and sought 
her bedroom, where she dropped into a 
chair, and found solace for her excited 
nerves in restoratives. She took her dinner 
up-stairs that day, while her husband sat 
over his almost untasted meal with the 
young ladies; she was not without well- 
founded apprehensions of the effect of her 
own audacity ; for the fact was, when their 
unhappy reunion was agreed upon, it was 
distinctly stipulated by Mr. Hulet that his 
historic ancestor—over whom they had had 
many a quarrel years ago—should be 
exempt from her satire. And now she had 
stigmatised him as a Butcher. 

Conscious that the conflict could not be 
postponed for ever, and that her husband’s 
wrath would only be the warmer for nursing, 
Mrs. Hulet joined the family circle in the 
evening. The knowledge that she was in 
the wrong—for she knew that irritation 
was no excuse for breaking a compact— 
by no means induced her to own it; 
for it was a maxim of this poor lady’s 
never to admit herself to be in fault, and 
especially to her husband. There was a 
stormy scene between them, scarcely miti- 
gated by the presence of the two girls, and 
which lasted far into the night. Evy, after 
an ineffectual attempt to reconcile them, 
sought her own room in great distress. 
The last words her aunt had spoken were 
very bitter ones. “You wish me dead, 
Mr. Hulet, I am well aware, but I mean to 
live as long as I can, if it is only to vex 
you.” To which her uncle replied with 
some expressions of cold contempt. Evy 
sat up in her chamber listening to the war 
of words, which continued to come up con- 
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fusedly from beneath, and with tenderest 
pity in her heart for both combatants. How 
terrible it was to think that so kind and 
generous a man as her uncle, so gentle and 
well meaning a woman as her aunt, should 
act in this shocking manner towards one 
another because they were man and 
wife. 

As brother and sister, that is in a rela- 
tion of life where separation was compara- 
tively easy, they would doubtless have got 
on far better; as friends, even under the 
same roof, she had had evidence that they 
could harmonise excellently well; whereas 
it was now quite painful to behold them 
together. The nature of each seemed 
changed by contact with the other. Was 
it humanly possible, or rather could the 
Powers of Evil so effect it, that Jack and 
she should become one day like that ? She 
shuddered at the monstrous thought, then 
put it from her, like some nightmare dream 
that has terrified us in slumber, but which 
we are well convinced can never be realised. 
Presently she heard the drawing-room door 
closed with a clang, evidently by the hand 
of passion, and then to her great relief the 
steps of her uncle as he retired to his own 
apartment. If her aunt had been alone 
she would have descended at once to com- 
fort her, but a hushed sound of voices, very 
different from those to which they had suc- 
ceeded, satisfied her that Judith was with 
Mrs. Hulet. 

After awhile the drawing-room window 
was softly opened, and the two women came 
out upon the lawn and paced up and down 
the cliff walk. It was warm and a lovely 
night, though the moon was young, and 
gave but scanty light, and the scene with- 
out, contrasting as it did in its silence and 
serenity with that outbreak of human 
passions that had so recently taken place 
within, was doubtless welcome to her who 
had been the actress in it. At all events 
Mrs. Hulet and her companion remained so 
long without doors, that before their return 
Evy had fallen asleep, to dream perhaps 
of love and Jack, or perhaps—for even 
the gentlest natures are haunted by such 
abnormal fancies when sleep reigns — of 
Death and Murder. 

Whatever vision of the night may have 
frozen her young blood, it must needs 
however have fallen short, in horror, of 
what was actually passing at Cliff Cottage, 
beneath the keen-eyed but silent stars. 
What Evy knew of it was nothing, or 
next to nothing; yet for many a month 
it was fated that her mind should dwell 


on every shadowy hint that came to her 
that night ’twixt sleep and waking, in 
cautious movement and muffled sound. 





PLANETARY LIFE. 
BY HERMES. 

NO. IIf. PUNISHMENT IN ANOTHER WORLD. 

To appreciate the present system of pu- 
nishment now adopted in the Star City of 
Montalluyah, it is necessary to go back to 
that which was in use at an earlier period. 
A number of persons crowded together in 


sense of shame. 
suffered incarceration was 


had expired, and severer punishments only 





who avoided the retribution due to their 


creased number of the punished. 
was, indeed, a constant struggle between 


manyoso (or ruler), by whom all the reforms 


the very seeds of evil, and restore him to 
@ condition of moral health. A reformed 
malefactor was, he considered, a recruit to 
the ranks of virtue. 


according to the character, intelligence, 
and constitution of the offender, since it is 
rightly considered that what would be 
scarcely a punishment at all to some, would 
be atrocious cruelty in the case of others. 
Thus, for persons of a sensitive and im- 
pressionable disposition, the mere exposure 
of their offence might be found a sufficient 
penalty, while for hardened malefactors 


quired. 

There is, in Montalluyah, a public build- 
ing called the “ Temple of Justice,” whither 
the public is invited to come on certain 
days. 
criminal is sometimes repeated on several 
occasions. Thus, to take the case of 4 











tended to increase the obduracy of the | 
criminal. As soon as new modes of detect- | 
ing crime were invented, the excitement | 
‘and gratification of avoiding detection | 
| by means of superior cunning encouraged | 
| the culprit to devise new methods of | 
escape, and thus the number of those | 


misdeeds was even greater than the in- | 
There | 


authority and crime, until the Great Toot- | 
in Montalluyah were effected, resolved, with | 
the assistance of Heaven, to track moral | 
disease to its source, and reduce it, as he | 
had reduced physical disease, to its smallest | 


possible proportions. His grand object was | 
to eradicate from the soul of the effender | 


By the present system punishments vary | 


something much more severe would be re- | 


Here the admonition to a convicted | 


| 


| 
| 
, 
| 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
! 


| 


a prison were degraded by mutual contact, | 
and, for the most part, became lost toevery || 
A person who had once | 
almost inva- |! 
riably worse than before, when his term | 
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man who had committed a theft under cir- 
cumstances of strong temptation, and who 
afterwards deeply regretted the offence. 
Such a person, when convicted, would be 
compelled to stand on a pedestal in the 
presence of the public, while every detail 
of his crime was read to him aloud. This 
process would be repeated at intervals, 
until a moral reform was obviously effected, 
and between the intervals the offender 
would be employed in the trade or pro- 
fession to which he had been accustomed, 
not for his own benefit, but for that of the 
state. When his penitence was ascertained, 
eccupation would be found for him in 
another district, since with us it is a maxim 
that nothing is more dangerous than to set 
2 criminal at large without employment. 

A girl who wandered from the paths of 
virtue would be called before our Wise 
Men, by whom all the horrors consequent 
| upon her fault would be explained to her. 
| We have marvellous pictures of successive 
| stages of crime painted by our greatest 
masters, and an erring girl, say, is shown 
| first in all the freshness and beauty of 
innocence, then the different grades of her 
fall and misery are plainly exhibited ; 
_and at last she appears in her old age 
| abandoned by all. By way of contrast the 
‘career of a good and virtuous woman 
| forms the subject of another series. A 
| deep impression is made by these pictures, 
| which may be roughly compared to the 
| “progresses” of your Hogarth, though 
they are free from the vulgarities which 
occasionally mar the works of your great 
| pictorial moralist. Let it not be supposed, 
, however, that a love of virtue is encouraged 
| by the mere effect of these pictures. All 
is explained by the kindest and most 
| generous expositors of both sexes, trained 
| expressly for the purpose. 

When offences are of a grave nature our 


the preservation of order, and crime is 
very unfrequent. Butif it does take place, 
punishment is sure to follow, so that no- 
thing can be gained by an infraction of 
the law. 

Many offences, I need not say, are the 
result of discontent, or a desire to possess 
what is not our own, and we avoid the mis- 
take of inflicting punishments which tend 
| to give the coveted object increased value 
in the eyes of the covetous, and thus 
stimulate them to renew their efforts to 
possess it. 

In “ Another World” I have stated that 
the women of Montalluyah are encouraged 
to dress well, rich married ladies even with 
magnificence. If a woman neglects her 
dress it is suspected that something wrong 
has occurred, and when she is a wife we 
infer that her husband is no longer an ob- 
ject of her affection. Here, however, is 
| the place to make the accompanying state- 

ment that none are allowed to dress or wear 
| jewels which do not accord with their 
| ‘social position. The law to this effect is 
| so well understood, that now an infraction 
of it would be morally impossible, for the 
offender would be more than amply 
| punished by the ridicule which would visit 
| his transgression. In the early days, how- 
| ever, of the reforming Tootmanyoso, this 
| happy condition of affairs had not been 
reached, and the ludicrous story of a 
“ Dress-coveter,” who affected the cos- 
tumes of her “ betters,” may here be con- 
| veniently related. 
| _ The offending girl was at first told, with 
| all due gentleness, that if she qualified her- 
| self for a higher social position she would 
acquire the right of wearing the dress and 
| jewels suitable to her elevation. She, how- 
ever, persisted in asserting that she had 
| already attained the rank which qualified 
| her for the enjoyment of the desired privi- 














| Wise Men keep the convicted criminal for | leges, and that, at all events, she thought 
| some time in view, and test him in various | her appearance was such as entitled her to 
ways. When once it is ascertained that | wear the most brilliant costumes, adding 
the desired reform has been effected, the | that she ought to be provided with a ser- 
offence is consigned to oblivion, and no | vant to do her work. 
| one is allowed to refer to it. Those who| At first the girl’s excessive folly and 
violate this regulation can be ignomini- | affected laziness were attributed to ill- 
| ously punished, and perhaps compelled to | health; but when medical advice was ob- 
| wear what we call the “ Dress of Shame.” | tained, and the doctors declared unani- 
|| All our punishments, it may be generally | mously that the patient's malady was of 
| asserted, are distinguished by clemency. | moral, not of a physical nature, a mode 
Through the care bestowed on the educa- | of treatment consistent with this opinion 
tion of character described elsewhere, and | was adopted. The offender was brought 
|| through the circumstance that social pro- | to a house filled with dresses and orna- 
| motion is with us a certain consequence of | ments, apparently of the most costly kind, 
exemplary conduct, all are interested in| but in reality mere imitations of superior 
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articles. One of these dresses, with the 
appropriate ornaments, she was requested 
to put on by one of the ladies intrusted 
with the charge of the gorgeous wardrobe. 
She complied with delight, but when she 
had worn it for half an hour, she was 
required to change it for another, and at 
the expiration of every half-hour, for one en- 
tire month, save during the time appro- 
priated to sleep, the process was repeated. 
She was not allowed, I should observe, 
to exert herself in the slightest degree, all 
the labours of the toilet being performed 
by the ladies and their assistants. 

Tt was some time before the girl’s grati- 
fication at this nnwonted magnificence was 
diminished. She thought herself a grand 
lady, and spoke with an affected air. At 
last, however, her patience was worn out, 
and she earnestly implored the ladies to 
desist from their toil, declaring, with re- 
spect to one dress after another, that she 
liked it too much to require a change. 
The ladies replied in terms of simulated 
respect, but did not desist from their 
wearisome operations, and when, after a 
while, the girl expressed a wish to walk 
about, she was requested and even forced 
to remain seated, and did she make an 
effort to rise she was ordered not to stir, 
as everything she required, would be done 
for her. In every respect she was treated as 
a lady, whose intellectual attainments had 
fitted her for the highest position. When she 
was hungry and asked for porridge, the 
fare to which she had been accustomed, the 
ladies were apparently shocked, and she 
was at once served with delicate viands, 
which to her uncultivated taste seemed 
utterly unsatisfying and insipid. 

On the first day of her arrival she had 
been asked to select the hour for retiring 
to rest, and feeling somewhat weary, and 
having nothing to do, she named a time 
corresponding to your eight o’clock p.m. 
She was accordingly conducted to her bed, 
was undressed, and was put to bed. Here 
she was allowed to remain as long as she 
pleased, and in consequence of the excite- 
ment she had undergone she did not rise 
till a late hour on the following morning, 
whereupon she was informed that hencefor- 
ward the same hours for rising and retiring 
to rest were constantly to be observed. On 
the third night, not having undergone any 
fatigue, she wished to go to bed later, but 
her courteous persecutors were inexorable, 
and the hour, which condemned her to the 
renewed routine of dressing and re-dressing, 
was not to be changed. Nor did the inter- 





vals that occurred between the repeated 
changes of attire brmg with them any 
solace. Books were read to her which 
she could not understand; she was re. 
quested to play on musical instruments of 
which she had never heard, and to paint 
pictures, although she had never handled 
a brush; and what made her position more 
mortifying, numbers of her former equals 
were admitted to visit her, and laugh at 
her expense, though, in consistency with the 
courtesy of our manners, they were not 
allowed to pass a certain line. 

When nearly a week had passed, a desire 
to do the work to which she had become 
accustomed, and which had once seemed 
to her so irksome, became her predominant 
feeling, and she begged the attendant 
ladies to leave her to herself, and even 
allow her to sweep her rooms. This, of 
course, was not permitted. It was ob- 
viously against the law, she was told, that 
a lady of such intelligence should be em- 
ployed in work which people with inferior 
minds could do as well. In case of at- 
tempted disobedience, there were men near 
at hand who, the moment she tried to 
exert herself, placed her in a_ peculiar 
chair, with a bar before it, which pre- 
vented the slightest movement, and she 
was not released, except for the purpose of 
being undressed and re-dressed, until she 
had solemnly promised to comply with the 
regulations of her splendid prison. The 
same punishment was inflicted if she did 


not listen to unintelligible books, or even | 
When | 


showed any signs of weariness. 
she asked leave to talk with some of her 
companions, and to see a young man on 
whom she had once bestowed her affections, 
she was gravely informed that such persons 
were unfit to associate with a lady of so 
elevated a station. Now and then her 
torments were varied by an airing in a 
gorgeous carriage, which took her, mag- 
nificently dressed, about the city, where 
she was regarded with derision by the 
multitude. 

Truly joyful did she feel when the weari- 
some month had passed, and she was to 
return to her home and her equals. Her 
cure was perfect; she became exemplary 
in her position, sedulously attended to her 
domestic affairs, and never ceased to warn 


| others of the folly of desiring to avoid 


work, and coveting things unsuited to their 
station. I ought to state that the dress 
commonly worn by our humbler classes, 
which the converted girl had once despised, 
is extremely pretty and picturesque, as she 
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herself was often heard to declare when 
her period of probation had passed. 

The same principle of effecting a cure by 
means of satiety was sometimes adopted by 
the reforming Tootmanyoso, when a man, 
altogether unequal to the cares and duties 
of government, aspired to political powers. 
Such a man was appointed ruler over some 
small place, where he was surrounded by 
persons who did all they could to annoy 
him, not allowing him a moment’s rest. 
Despatches on despatches were hurried in, 
especially at meal-times, and his conse- 
quent inability to eat a single morsel in 
peace, rendered his condition somewhat 
similar to that of Sancho Panza, described 
by your immortal Cervantes. 

On account of the warmth of our climate, 
and the consequently hot blood of our 
people, outbreaks of passion are commoner 
among us than offences deliborately com- 
mitted. Great vigilance is therefore ex- 
erted to prevent infractions of the peace. A 
person guilty of an act of violence is forced 
to wear on his arm a badge inscribed 
with a warning indicative of his offence, as 
for instance, “‘ Beware of the assaulter, for 
he will strike you if you please him not.” 
If the act results in bloodshed, the in- 
scription runs thus, “ Flee from him as a 
pestilence ; he thirsts for blood.” 

During the time of his punishment none 
are allowed to associate with him, but he 
is conducted by the officers who have 
charge of him to the most frequented prome- 
nades, and to some places of public amuse- 
ment, where the sight of the badge causes 
him to be regarded with universal horror. 
To this exposure he is subjected whether 
he likes it or not, and though at first per- 
haps he feels rather pleased at the amuse- 
ments accorded to him, he soon finds that 
the apparent privilege is one of the severest 
parts of his castigation. It is explained to 
him by the decree of his punishment that 
he is excluded from society because he has 
shown by his conduct that he is unworthy 
of its blessings, and this is read to him 
three times a day—in the evening, the 
morning, and at noon. 

The badge is removed every night, but 
to prevent the offender from rising before 
the appointed time, each of his hands is 
placed in a large wicker case, secured at 
the wrist by a lock. Sometimes, when the 
assault has been committed with extra- 
ordinary violence, both hands are secured 
in one case, and a guardian constantly re- 
mains close to the offender. 


The duration of this punishment is pro- | 





portioned to the nature of the offence, and 
to the effect produced on the offender. Our 
system of nipping evil in the bud renders 
the existence of what you would call 
hardened criminals an impossibility. Pun- 
ishment inflicted without a view to reforma- 
tion, is foreign to our ideas of right, and 
even if a murderer—a character almost 
unknown to us—came under the operation 
of our laws, he would simply be confined 
alone, and subjected to a degrading disci- 
pline as though he were a ferocious animal. 

I have mentioned above the “Dress of 
Shame.” This dress, which consists of a 
robe made in one piece of the commonest 
material, is attached to the punishment for 
every serious offence, the particular nature 
of which is indicated by a conventional 
mark. A similar mark is placed over the 
offender’s house. The obligation to wear 
it is usually accompanied by degradation of 
rank. Since with us social distinction and 
wealth are proportioned to the superior 
virtue or intelligence of the person on 
whom they are conferred, it is a logical 
consequence that exceptional advantages 
are forfeited when the qualification to 
njoy them has ceased. 





NAVVIES. 


THE navvy is an individual concerning 
whom society at large has very undefined 
ideas. We see very little of great public 
works, such as railways or docks, until 
they are completed, and, for the most part, 
we are content to accept the fact of their 
completion, and trouble our heads very little 
about the men who have made them. But 
the navvy repays a little study, and as is 
commonly the case, when we come to know 
him, we find him not nearly so bad as he 
is generally believed to be. It is some- 
thing of an experience for a stranger to 
dwell for a time in an isolated navyvy com- 
munity. He must be curiously constituted 
if he is sorry when the time comes for 
him to leave, but he must be very indis- 
creet indeed if he carries away with him 
broken bones or a contused face; and he 
quits the settlement with a consciousness 
far from unpleasant to the student of his 
kind, that he has seen a phase of human 
life to be found nowhere in this country, 
save in a navvy community. 

Probably not a great many people know 
whence the “navvy” derives his distinctive 
name. The great burly fellow in the mole- 
skin and hob-nailed ankle-jacks, has cer- 
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tainly, to all appearance, little enough con- 
nexion with navigation. As like as not | 
he has never been on board ship in his life, 
and is essentially an operator on terra 
firma. Nevertheless, “navvy” is a con- 
traction of the term “ navigator,” which 
somehow — probably at first by way- of 
nickname—came to be applied in the early 
days to the men who made the canals, which 
carried nearly all the heavy traffic of the 
country before the railways came and cut 
so much of the ground from under them. 
The name stuck, as names do, and has long 
ago become accepted as the generic appel- 
lation of the stalwart men who dig cuttings, 
build embankments, and prepare railway 
lines for the reception of the ballasting and 
permanent way. 

There are some navvies born, but the 
greater number come casually into the avo- 
cation. The requirements are not specially 
exacting. To be a navvy, aman must have 
thews and sinews, he must have a thorough 
conception of the meaning of a day’s work 
as contra-distinguished from a day’s make- 
believe ; he must know how to wield pick 
and shovel, and to take his own part in a 
fight. These are about all the necessary 
accomplishments; although perhaps a man 
is better suited for a navvy life if his 
notions of comfort are strictly rudimentary, 
if privacy is a point on which he is utterly 
indifferent, and if he can drink a large 
quantity of beer without being the worse 
for it. 

The navvy proper is nearly always an 
Englishman. There are a few Scotchmen, 
who, unless very drunken, aim steadily 
at becoming gangers, and the number of 
Welshmen is said to be on the increase, 
although it is still but small outside of the 
Principality. A good many Irishmen find 
employment in the construction of a new 
railway, but rather as labourers hired by 
the day to do inferior work, than as navvies 
proper, engaged on piecework, as every 
true navvy craves to be. There have been 
exceptions, but, as a rule, once a navvy 
always a navvy. Habits of improvidence, 
and an intermittent, but oft recurring love 
for the ale-can, effectually bar any accu- 
mulation of savings, no matter how large 
earnings may be ; the navvy lives from hand 
to mouth on his capital, and that capital is 
represented by his thews and sinews. He 
is one of the most fluctuating and unsettled 
of mortals—“ here one month, gone the 
next,” to use the words of one who knows 
him well. 





When a large work employing navvy 


labour is begun, there is no need to ad- 
vertise for hands. The news passing from 
mouth to mouth, permeates somehow in 
an inconceivably short time through the 
scattered ranks of navvydom, and hands 
drop in apace. The navvy comes upon the 
scene in the simplest manner. He comes 
clattering in among the shanties in the 
West Riding hill country—he may have 
come from Bedfordshire, Barrow - in- 
Furness, or John of Groat’s House, there 
are no questions asked—in a roomy, mole- 
skin pea-jacket, with mother -o’ - pearl 


buttons, and a pair of high, thick-soied | 


ankle-jacks. He carries over one shoulder 
a little round bundle containing all his be- 
longings, sometimes the bundle even is de- 
ficient, and it is a wonder if he has more 
than a shilling in his pocket. 
the contractor’s office, where he is sum- 
marily “taken on,” a glance at his muscular 
power being all the certificate of character 
demanded. Then he goes to find lodgings. 
His choice is limited, the shanties belong 
to the contractor, who lets them to married 
(or reputedly married) navvies, with the 


proviso that single navvy lodgers are to be | 
taken in up to the accommodation of the | 


habitation. A hut generally’contains three 
apartments. The central one is the common 
kitchen and sitting-room, at either end is a 
bedroom, one for the family of the married 
navvy, the other for the single navvy 
lodgers. Sucha hut is reckoned to afford 
accommodation for six lodgers, who pay 
from twelve shillings to fourteen shillings 


each weekly as board and lodging. There. | 
cannot, with the present prices of provi- | 


sions, be a great margin of profit in the 
board of navvies, for they have the most 
tremendous appetites, and hold it a portion 


of their creed to eat beef about four times | 


aday. Eighteen pounds of butcher’s meat 


is said to be a fair weekly allowance for | 
each navvy, and he has rather a contempt 


for any other kind than beef. 
His lodgings secured the navvy goes to 








He goes to | 








work at once, often on the day of his | 
arrival, If he is a good man and confident | 
of his own powers, he tries to get into a | 
“butty gang,” as a squad of men are called || 


who work into each other’s hands on piece || 


work, one of themselves acting as their time- 


keeper, and the collective work being mea- | 
sured up in the lump every fortnight. The | 


best and most powerful navvies on the job 
are always to be found in these “ butty 
gangs,” and it isa caution to see the sus- 


tained energy with which they labour— | 


working as they do for their own hands, 
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ganger. If a navvy does not join a “ butty 
gang,”’ he is put into a squad working on 
daily wages, or rather time wages, under 
the direction of a ganger, who may be 
either himselfa sub-contractor on his own 
account, or the paid servant of a principal 
contractor. Wages vary according to the 
nature of the work and the price of labour ; 
just now they range from four shillings to | 
six shillings per diem. The navvy is free | 





out any notice at all; and his employer is 
at liberty to “sack” him on equally sum- 
mary terms. But the day’s work which lasts, | 
with breaks for meals, from six A.M. to half- | 
past five P.M., is practically divided into | 
four quarters, and the custom is that the 
navvy taking or receiving his discharge 
completes his quarter-day for convenience 
of reckoning. The first quarter is from 
six to half-past eight in the morning, the 
second from nine till noon, the third from 
one to three, and the fourth from three to 
half-past five in the afternoon. The “ pays, 


nightly, and it is customary with most con- 

tractors to retain three days’ wages in hand. 
y g 

But there is a system of “subs,” or sub- 


and quite free from the supervision of a| He buys himself a good kit. Not un- 


' stone rolls down to the bottom. He meets 


to go at a moment’s notice, or rather with- | 


frequently, when he can keep steady long 
enough, he invests in a silver watch— 
the larger it is the better value he con- 
siders he has for his money. He has rolled 
his stone nearly on to the plateau of com- 
petence. Then he “breaks out,” and the 





an old chum, and they fall a drinking to- 
gether; or a spell of wet weather may 
occur, and the’navvy finding the time hang 
| heavy on his hands, takes to card-playing 
| for beer; or he may have had a quarrel 
with his mates. Sometimes from sheer ennui 
he can stand it no longer, but must be off 
to the nearest town; in other cases he has 
his drink out at home. When the navvy 





' goes on the spree, he drinks not from the 


| barrel of his shanty, but hies him to the 


public-house. There he drinks first his 
money, then his watch, and then his clothes, 
till he has drunk everything except what 


| he stands up in, save a trifle of marching 


money, and enough to make up his little 


” | bundle. Then he tramps, for, after a heavy 


that is the settlements of wages, are fort- | spree, he does not care for going back to 


| work in the billet from which he lapsed. 
| He trudges to the next “seat of work,” 
'and takes on there, in all probability to 


sidies, to enable the impecunious navvy to | 


live through the intermediate time. These 
“subs” are granted twice a week, and are 
drawn so close up, that at the fortnightly 
settlement the navvy has generally but 
little to take. The new-comer has a 
special privilege in the matter of “sub.” 


pursue the same routine, and as likely as 
not in six weeks’ time he is back again at 


| the previous job, at which, if in by-past 
| time he has proved himself a fair work- 


man, he is taken on without the slightest 
demur. He was free to go and is free 
| to come. He represents simply so many 


If he desires, he can have an advance every | | shov elfuls of earth to be moved, and if there 


night until the first fortnightly settlement | 


is need for the earth to be moved, there is 


occurs, and then he falls into the bi-weekly | need for him. 


“sub” system. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


As a rule ina navvy settlement there are 


The navvy is nota drunkard. He could | always one or two men at least on the 
not get through the violent and sustained | great reckless sprees. These constitute 
labour he does, if he were an habitual sot. | the nucleus of less lasting orgies, the par- 
When he is “keeping steady,”’ he is an| takers in which “take a day,” Sunday 
abstemious man. He never has beer | being preferred as not entailing loss of 
brought to him when at work—as is the | wages, and return to work after the short 
custom of puddlers and foundry-men, who debauch. It is the day on which fights 
may be said to work upon beer. The navvy | generally occur. I do not mean indis- 
has a drink of beer for dinner and another | criminate scrimmages of a Donnybrook 


for supper, and perhaps the lodgers in a 
shanty may have a “pint round,” as they | 
sit and smoke in the evening. Perpetual 
infraction of the Licensing Act goes on in 
every navvy settlement. Every shanty- 
keeper has a barrel of beer, and retails the 
drink to the lodgers in the house, and in- 
deed to every non-suspicious person who 
may ask for it. 

The navvy’s life is a kind of modern 





labour of Sisyphus. He saves his money. | 


| character—the navvy is not a riotous 
animal in his cups, and when he fights he 

likes to go about it systematically, with his 
man in front of him. Occ: sionally there 
has beena quarrel between the two pugilists, 
but for the most part the fight takes its 
rise from an abstract difference of opinion 
as to who is the better man. Seconds are 
appointed, and act in the most orthodox 
fas! 1ion, and the fight is 4 outrance; that 
is, till one man can no longer come to 
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time. The amount of punishment which | that more than half must have passed 
navvies will take, without being killed, is through the hands of contractors for con- 
almost incredible. High science is not the | struction. If we allow that a profit of 
leading feature of those encounters, but| some thirty millions must have been cleared 
the hitting is tremendously hard, although | by a body of men, who have come into Hl 
always fair as the rules of the ring go. recognised existence within less time than i| 
Now-a-days the navvy has the spend-| half a century, we shall probably be within Hl 
ing of his own money where he likes, and | the mark. If to the actual profits we add i] 
is no longer a victim to “truck” and | the power and influence accruing to those i| 
the “tommy shop.” The tommy shop; who had the almost uncontrolled expendi- | 
system was a synonym for highway | ture—so far as the pay-table and the bill- 1 
robbery. Ale, spirits, bread, meat, bacon, | book goes—of three hundred millions ster- t] 
tobacco, shovels, jackets, gay crimson and | ling, it cannot be surprising that lordly H 
purple waistcoats, boots, hats, and night--) estates should have been purchased, and | | 
caps were to be had at the tommy shop, | noble palaces erected by men who had 
whose keeper, though apparently an inde- | known what it was to have to work very | 
pendent tradesman, was, in fact, a mere | hard to make both ends meet. An ex-coal- i 
nominee and dependent of the contractor. | hewer is a member of the present House of i 
Credit was liberal, on a basis of still more | Commons, and an ex-navvy has sat upon is 
liberal fines. The workman drew from the the same benches. i: 
office a ticket, which the shop recognised | 
as representing so much money. When } 
| the settlement, which was then monthly, THE DAY THAT IS DEAD. i I 
came, the navvy had avery meagre balance My day, my golden day that is dead, | . 
to draw in hard cash, and this, in default How the birds in its dawning sung ; | f 
of any other outlet on the ground, was also ha tand he Apacer A "y cia | . 
spent in the tommy shop, for the most part The lilies have never breathed half so sweet, = 
in drink. In fact, an argument by which _ the roses glowed half so red, — j| ta 
the contractors met the desire of engineers In th oe _— a — aro, ih 
: n the day, the day that is.dead ! 
that the workmen should be paid weekly or There was never a jar in the musio then, : 
fortnightly was, that as they never resumed And never a thorn in the flowers ; = 
work until they had drunk out the balance ay —— on cane wate rare mid men, | ae 
of their earnings, it saved time, and ex- The “0 seemnlg * agen; peceent was bright, * 
pedited the progress of the works to render O’er the future hung no dread ; | ~ 
those seasons of interruption as few as No mist crept over the full free lihgt bun 
possible. Things are not so bad now. The ey eee Bes 
| keepers of stores in navvy settlements are = wha en Genpneedona | = 
probably still the nominees of the con- As I painfully toil on the arid way } 
tractors, but the dealings of these navvy — 1 aon omer ho iii | ve 
customers with them are all now in ready porte too rel paar ‘ad bus 
money. Where under the clustering immortelles, | qu 
It is rather a puzzle to tell what becomes Sleeps the golden day that is dead ! Wi 
of navvies when they grow old. They are rag 
not, I should say, a short-lived race. I to « 
have seen men doing hard, continuous TOO CAREFUL BY HALF. | han 
navvy-work up to forty-five; and when the 
that becomes too heavy for them, they drop| We were a party of four—four working him 
down into the ranks of the labourers, where | men—two of us engaged in the works of N 
&® man may be good for his honest day’s | Culvert Brothers, engine-makers, of Grub- | wees 
work till over fifty. But what happens to | town, and the other two employed in the || i wou 
him then? Probably he falls back on the | factory of Messrs. Staples and Company, of } | him 
parish of his birth, having never in the | the same place. We had all four managed, i | pene 
course of his rambling life acquired a | with some difficulty, to get our yearly } after 
settlement elsewhere. It may safely be | holiday, of a fortnight, at the same time, || | wife 
said that few retire on their savings. But | and had arranged to make a walking ex- | 5 Bene 
in the early days of the railways there were | pedition through the Lake Country, by y wom 
navvies who gradually clomb the tree to | way both of getting a present enjoyment, jj the 
wealth and squiredom. Of the five hundred | and also of laying up a pleasant memory || _ 
millions expended on the railways of the | to look back to in after years. We meant, <_ 
United Kingdom since 1830, it is certain | besides going through the Lake Country, | _ 
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to get a sniff of the sea, by visiting the | 


little coast-town of Allonby. Before saying 
anything about our excursion, however, it 
is only right and proper that I should here 
set down our names. Our party, then, con- 
sisted of Matthew Moonside and John Bar- 
nacle—they were the two in the employ of 
Culvert Brothers—George Entwistle and 
myself, Gideon Crook, at your service. 
And now it is necessary that I should 
say something at starting about the first- 
mentioned member of our little party, 
Matthew Moonside, namely. Well, he was 


just simply the most remarkable man, of 


his position, in all Grubtown, a large place, 
with plenty of clever fellows living in it. 
He was a mechanical genius, and had given 
so many proofs of his ability in that line, 
that he had got quite a reputation all about 
the town, and further off, too; while with 


| his employers he stood as high as might 


be expected of a man who, by the improve- | 


| ments which he had introduced into the | 
| working of their machinery, had saved them 
| first and last a powerful deal of money. 

| Indeed, he was always inventing, always | 
i making contrivances which saved time and | 














| wife that ever any man had. 


| labour, striking out something new and | 


original perpetually. 

And yet with all this, and although his 
inventions were invariably of a most prac- 
tical and rational sort, he was himself in his 
manner of life the very most unpractical, 
absent-minded, eccentric fellow that you | 
would meet with anywhere. He really | 
seemed to live in the clouds—we who were 
his intimates used to corrupt his name into | 
“ Mooney”—and half his time did not ap- 
pear in the least to know what he was | 
doing, which led to his getting into the 
queerest scrapes and difficulties imaginable. 


With all this, he was the most affectionate | 


and winning fellow. I wish I knew how 
to draw, that I might do a likeness of his 
handsome face, with that far-off look about 
the eyes, which some of those who knew 
him best used often to comment upon. 
Now it is certain that this absent-minded- 
ness and wool-gathering habit of Mooney’s 


would have mattered much more, and done | 


him much greater injury, if it had not hap- 
pened that he was always tended and looked 
after by the most loving and affectionate 
I don’t sup- 
pose that Moonside quite knew what that 


woman was to him, though I will do him | 


the justice to say that he was very fond 
and proud of her. Still I don’t think— | 
because of that very absent-mindedness of 
his—that he was fully aware how much 
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better his house was looked after, and his 
children cared for, than were the houses 
and children of most of his friends and 
associates. The fact is, that his wife, be- 
sides being naturally a good manager and 
a sensible woman, thoroughly understood 
and appreciated her husband, believing in 
him in spite of his queer ways, and loving 
|him with all her heart. I shall never 
forget, on the morning of our starting on 
our excursion, the state that this same 
Janet Moonside was in about parting from 
| Matthew. She entreated all of us to be 
very careful of “her Matthew,” though 
for this there was little necessity, Georg ree 
Entwistle and myself— not to mention 
Moonside’s more intimate friend and com- 
panion John Barnacle—all setting a high 
| value on Moonside, as, indeed, everybody 
| did who knew him atall well. It was quite 
early morning still when we got under way, 
all waving our hats and calling out “ good- 
bye” to our friend’s wife, she giving direc- 
tions to Mooney up to the very last, and 
|] loading him with provisions enough for a 
journey across the Desert. I noticed, too, 
| that after we had all left, she called back 
| John Barnacle, and seemed to be impressing 
on him something very particular indeed. 


| The members of our little party all got 
| on very comfortably and well together dur- 


| ing the early part of our excursion, and all 
| seemed for a time to promise most fayour- 
ably. It was not till we had been travel- 
ling together some little time that any in- 
| terruption to the cordiality which existed 
| between us appeared to threaten, and when 
it did so the interruption seemed likely to 
come from the quarter from which, of all 
| others, it might have been the least antici- 
| pated. There appeared, in short, a likeli- 
hood of something almost approaching to 
discord, arising between Matthew Moon- 
| side and his friend John Barnacle. 
It was one of the especial characteristics 
of our friend Mooney, and it was no doubt 
| one which was. intimately connected with 
| his inventiveness and thoughtfulness, that 
he would at times take a fancy for being 
alone, and getting away for awhile from 
_all his companions, be they who they might. 
| On general occasions, Mooney was sociable 
enough, and as fond of smoking his pipe, 
and having a chat with his friends, as any- 
body, but at other times he seemed to feel 
a positive necessity of being alone. I had 
never any doubt that this was not because 
of any unsocial thing in his nature, but 
because of his wanting to think quietly 


| over those inventions and mechanical con- 
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trivances of which his head was always 
full. Indeed, all his companions were ready 
to fall into this mood of his in a general 
way; but on this occasion there was an 
exception, and it was furnished by no other 
than the above-mentioned John Barnacle. 
There never was anything like the way in 
which during this journey of ours he stuck 
to our friend Moonside. He never left him, 
and if by chance Mooney did succeed for a 
short time in getting away from his com- 
panionship—for it very soon became evi- 
dent, both to Entwistle and myself, that 
Mooney did sometimes make strenuous 
efforts to get away from his friend—Bar- 
nacle would complain in the most serious 
manner of Moonside’s unsociableness, and 
hold himself up as a martyr because of it. 
It was not long, however, in becoming 
evident who was the real martyr in their 
case. They used both— Matthew Moonside 
on the one part, and John Barnacle on the 
other—to come to me with their com- 
plaints. 

“ It is a most extraordinary thing,” says 
Moonside, on the occasion of his first con- 
fidence to me on this subject, made while 
we were walking up and down the little 
lawn in front of our quarters at Allonby, 
“ but I cannot, for the life of me, get away 
from our friend Barnacle for so much as 
half an hour at a time. No doubt he’sa 
very good fellow, and he and I are close 
friends, and have been so for years; but 
really one can have too much of a good 
thing. He never leaves me alone, and I 
want to be alone sometimes in order to 
think out several important matters con- 
nected with that patent which I want to 
take out, and all the details of which I had 
intended to get thoroughly hold of in the 
course of this holiday of ours. The way 
in which he sticks to me amounts to a po- 
sitive annoyance.” 

“Tm quite sure,” says I, “ that he has 
no intention of annoying you.” 

“T dare say not,” replies Moonside, “ but 
he does, nevertheless. It actually seems, 
only of course I know that cannot be, as 
if he was watching me. Why I can see 
him at the window now; he is pretending 
to examine the prospect, but I know per- 
fectly well that 1am the real object of his 
scrutiny. I'll try and give him the slip 
though,” continued Mooney; “T’ll go 
through the house and out at the back 
door, and so get to the beach by a round- 
about way, but you'll see he'll be after me 


house when down comes Barnacle from his 
ost of observation. 

**What’s become of Moonside?” cries 
he, directly he gets within my hearing. 
“ How should I know ?”’ I replied, wil- 
ling to assist our scientific friend’s escape. 
“ He’s about somewhere, I suppose.” 
““What a fellow he is,” says Barnacle, 
with an air of intense vexation. ‘“ He’s 
always getting away like this just when 
one wants him. Most annoying, really.” 
“ He'll be here again presently,” I said. 
“ What do you want with him r” 
“Tt’s something very particular I want 
to talk to him about.” 
“Well, but won’t it keep ?” 
* No, it won’t keep.” And off he bolted 
without waiting for another word on my 
part ; and soon after, looking down towards 
the beach, I saw that Barnacle had suc- 
ceeded in carrying his point. He had got 
hold of his prey, and was sticking to him 
as close as ever. 

One day Mooney cave to me almost des- 
perate. 

“T really don’t think I can stand this 
any longer,” he groaned. “You've no 
conception what Barnacle is. I had no 
conception of it myself till now. Up to the 
time of our starting on this expedition he 
had never gone on in this way. I used to see 
a good deal of him, of course, both when 
we were at the factory and at other times, 
but nothing like this. 
how he pursued me the other day when I 
got away to the beach by the back way. 
Well, that’s only a specimen. The beach 
is an open sort of place, and there’s not 
much chance of keeping out of sight, 
though I have tried among the rocks round 


day I did get away and made for a little 
wood up the country which I had observed, 
and where I thought I might hide to some 
purpose, and get an opportunity of de- 
veloping some plans for a wool-carding 
machine, which I had been thinking over 
lately. Not a bit of it. I had been in 
my hiding-place about half an hour; I had 
got all my papers scattered round me, and 
with my writing-case and instruments was 
fairly at work, when I heard, suddenly, 
a rustling among the leaves, and, looking 
round, there was Barnacle’s grinning face 
—for the provoking part of it is that he’s 
always in a good humour—hemmed in by 
a framework of boughs, and wearing an 
expression of the most perfect self-com- 





long before I can get there.” 
He had hardly disappeared through the 
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put to flight by that invariable formula of 
his, ‘What a fellow you are! I’ve been 
looking for you everywhere.’ ” 
I could not help laughing, but poor 
Mooney took it in a very different way. 
“It’s no laughing matter,” he said. “I 
have a number of letters of importance to 


write, besides all sorts of calculations which | 


it is necessary for me to make, and all these 
things require that I should be alone.” 

“Why don’t you lock yourself up in 
your bedroom ?” I asked, thinking I had 
hit upon a solution of my friend’s diffi- 
culties. 

“Bedroom !”’ he echoed. “That’s the 
most hopeless place of all. I’ve tried it, 
and before I’ve been there five minutes, he 
is outside the door with the usual exclama- 
tion, ‘What a fellow you are!’ and then 
he goes on telling me what a fine day it is, 
and how my holiday will do me no good, 


if I don’t keep out of doors; and even if I | 


get him to promise me half an hour’s peace, 
I feel entirely unable to settle to my work, 
because I know he won’t keep his promise 
—and he doesn’t. 

“Why, even a bathing-machine,” con- 
tinued my unfortunate friend, after a 


moment’s pause, “is not a safe retreat, | 
though you would naturally suppose it | 


would be. He either takes another, as 


soon as he sees me go into one, or else he | 
sits upon the steps of mine, and at bricf | 


intervals rattles at the door, and roars out, 
‘Don’t you stop in the water too long, or 


you'll get a chill;’ or reminds me that the | 
coast shelves down very suddenly here, and | 


that I can’t swim. 


“That bathing-machine failure was a | 
great disappointment to me,” Mooney went | 
on, “for I'd great hopes of it at first, and | 
one day, after telling the proprietor not to | 
hurry me, and promising to pay him double | 


time for the machine, I shut myself up in 
one, intending only to remain in the water 
about a minute, come out again, get my 
clothes on, and set myself quietly to work. 
Would you believe it, that fellow had been 
on the watch as usual, had observed how 


short a time I stayed in the water, and | 
when he considered I had been long enough | 


to have finished dressing, began to batter 
at the door with all his might. At first, as 
the sea was making a good deal of noise, 


I thought I might pretend not to hear 


him; but that wouldn’t do atall. ‘I say,’ 
he bellows; ‘ what a long time you are. 
You’re not taken ill, are you ?’ 
roared, ‘nothing of the sort.’ For awhile, 
I thought I’d got rid of him after that, but 


‘me, 21 


in a minute or two he was at the door 
/again. ‘I know what it is,’ he says; 
|‘ you’ve got your socks wet, and can’t pull 
| them on. It’s happened to me often. I'll 
| tell you what you do,’ he screeches, for the 
noise made by the waves made anything 
less inaudible. ‘ Don’t attempt to get them 
on, but slip on your boots without them. 
| They'll soon get dry in the sun.’ 

“The bathing-machine,’’ continued Moo- 

ney, “ was no good at all, nor anything else. 
Why, one day I actually got into a cave, 
| which I had observed from the sea, and the 
| entrance to which was under water at high 
| tide, and ensconcing myself, with my books 
| and papers, on a ledge of rock, which was 
high and dry, thought that I was safe, at 
any rate, for six hours. Absurd! I had 
not been there half an hour, when a boat 
| appeared at the mouth of the cavern, with 
| Barnacle, in a high state of excitement, 
sitting at the stern. ‘All right,’ he 
|} cried; ‘you’re saved! jump in. Luckily 
enough, I was on the cliff, opposite there, 
| amusing myself with my telescope, and I 
|saw you go into the cave, just before the 
| tide turned. I’ve made all the haste I 
| could, and, thank goodness, have arrived 
in time to save you.’ It was in vain that 
I explained that I was quite safe on my 
| perch, and rather liked the idea of stopping 
there. He would hear of nothing of the 
sort, and I was obliged to get into the boat 
and abandon my retreat, as Barnacle would 
| only allow me to stay on condition that he 
and the boat and the boatman should re- 
main too. 

“ T think, however, I’ve hit upon a plan,” 
Mooney went on, after a short pause, “ which 
will give me a few hours to myself, and 
that will be enough for my present purpose, 
I shall want your help and Entwistle’s 
though, in carrying it out. I have hired a 
dog-cart, and am going to drive out to- 
morrow morning to a village about nine 
miles off, where [ intend to spend the day, 
not coming back till quite late in the 
/evening. The only difficulty is the getting 
off; I have arranged to make an early 
start, but I don’t feel secure of Barnacle’s 
not being on the watch, and [ want you to 
| keep him engaged somehow or other, till I 

am fairly off. I shall direct my driver to 
have everything ready, and to put the 
horse into the vehicle in the coach-honse, 
| out of sight. We can get into the dog- 
| cart in the coach-house, have the doors 
opened only at the last moment, and then 
| make a bolt of it.’ 
| I promised Mooney that I would afford 
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him all the help I could, though I own 
that I felt considerable misgivings as to 
my chances of being of any use. 

Well, next morning, Entwistle and I, 
having first seen Moonside safely secreted 
in the coach-house, got hold of Barnacle, 
who, early as it was, was up and stirring, 
and drawing him to the front door of the 
house—he wouldn’t come any further— 
made a proposal to him that we should all 
three go out fishing in the bay. I knew 
that Barnacle was fond of sea-fishing, and 
thought that, by this means, we should 
have at least some chance of tempting him 
out of the house. 

* And Moonside ?” he asked, at once. 

“ Well, you know, he’s but a bad sailor,” 
I replied, “and wouldn’t enjoy it. We 
could leave him here to his own devices.” 

** Leave him to his own devices !”’ replied 
Barnacle, in a voice of dismay. ‘Oh dear 
no! that would never do—never do at 
all !” 

“Never do?” I repeated, “and why 
not? Tell me,” I continued, determined 
to make an attempt to emancipate my un- 
happy friend, “don’t you think that a 
man—and especially a man like Moonside, 
whose mind is always full of all sorts of 
big schemes—sometimes likes to be alone ? 
Don’t you think you might leave him to 
himself occasionally for a little while ?” 

“Leave him to himself!” echoed Bar- 
nacle, looking at me with an air of great 
consternation. ‘ Leave him to himself! 
—but what’s that ?” he cried, in the same 
breath; and, turning about, he rushed 
through the house into the yard at the 
back, from which region the most infernal 
noise and clatter conceivable was at this 
moment proceeding. 

I cast one despairing look at Entwistle, 
and then we both ran off in the direction 
from which the sounds came. Their origin 
was soon explained. That elaborate pre- 
caution of poor Mooney’s, of having the 
horse put into the dog-cart in the coach- 
house, had entirely defeated itself. The 
place was of small dimensions, and en- 
cumbered with all sorts of objects, which 
had been stowed away there to be out of 
the way, so that only a very narrow space 
was left, through which the vehicle con- 
taining our friend and the driver had to be 
steered, in order to reach the yard in which 
the building was situated. The horse, which 
was a young one, had jamped aside at start- 
ing, and having succeeded in jamming the 
conveyance to which it was attached be- 
tween a plough, which stood on one side of 





the coach-house, and a cart on the other, 
straightway proceeded to indulge in a 
series of rearings and flounderings, which 
had produced those sounds of stamping 
and clattering which had caught the atten- 
tion of the vigilant Barnacle. 

The animal was soon reduced to order, 
and the dog-cart speedily extricated and 
brought out into the yard; but, alas! for 
poor Mooney’s deeply-laid scheme! Bar- 
nacle was up in the back seat of the vehicle 
almost before it was fairly out of the coach- 
house. Poor Mooney cast one despairing 
glance at us as he listened to his friend’s 
expostulations. 

“What had he been about to do? Where 
was he going, without telling anybody? 
It should not be, however. That horse 
was obviously dangerous. He (Barnacle) 
knew something of the management of 
horses, and out of that yard they should 
not stir unless he went with them, mounted 
there on the back seat, ready to jump down 
on any emergency, and run to the animal’s 
head.” 

Of course, he carried his point, and 
remained on his perch. As the dog-cart 
drove off, he turned round and winked 
at us who stayed behind, with an air of 
triumph, which was exasperating in the 
extreme. 

When they came back, late in the evening, 
Barnacle pronounced that they had had a 
most delightful excursion, but poor Mooney 
had nothing to say on the subject. One 
would have thought that this was to be 
the climax of the persecution which our 
friend was destined to endure from his 
companion’s affectionate adherence, but it 
was not, worse was to come. 

After we had stayed a little while at 
Allonby, we set off on our return-journey, 
making our way towards home through a 
different portion of the Lake Country from 
that by which we had travelled when out- 
ward bound. 

One reason of our taking the direction 
which we chose was, that we might pay 
a visit at the house of a certain Mr. and 
Mrs. Thorneycroft, who had an estate in a 
beautiful part of the country, not far from 
Ulswater. Mr. Thorneycroft was a partner 
in the firm of Culvert Brothers, though bis 
name did not appear in the business, and 
he and his wife, who had always had a 
high opinion of Moonside’s abilities, had 
insisted, when they heard of the excursion 
which he was going to make in the Lake 
District, that he and his friends should 
spend a night or two at their house. Mrs. 
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Thorneycroft had, moreover—as I heard | that Mrs. Thorneycroft, who had her own 
| scheme, which she was bent on carrying 


afterwards — intimated to our ingenious 
friend, that there was a point connected 
with certain improvements in the house 
about which she wished to consult him, 
and as to which he was particularly well 
qualified to give an opinion. She men- 
tioned, at the same time, that what she 
had in contemplation was to be kept a 
secret, as it was intended as a surprise for 
Mr. Thorneycroft. 

We found ourselves quite in clover at 
Lakeside, which was the name of Mr. 
Thorneycroft’s place. Everything was good 
and well-arranged about the place, our 
quarters were delightful, and the eating 
and drinking unexceptionable; so that we 
all enjoyed ourselves immensely—all, that 
is, except friend Barnacle, who now found 
it much more difficult than he had pre- 
viously done to keep his companion Moon- 
side in view. The fact is, that it was very 
evident that the position occupied by our in- 
genious friend in the estimation of our enter- 
tainers was very different from that accorded 
to the rest of us. Mr. and Mrs. Thorneycroft 
|| were perfectly kind and hospitable to every 

one of us, and in all things looked after 
our comforts, and even our enjoyments. 
Still it was Moonside whom they evidently 
| wanted, and it was for his sake that all the 
_ other members of the party were made 
_welcome. To Entwistle and myself this 
seemed only natural, and we fell into the 
arrangement quite easily ; but Barnacle did 
not a bit relish so great a difference being 
made between him and his mate, and, 
| above all, did not like the occasional sepa- 
ration which took place between them, 
when Mr. Thorneycroft would carry Moon- 
side off to look at his outbuildings, and 
give an opinion as to how they mght be 
more conveniently arranged ; or when Mrs. 
Thorneycroft would lay claim to a share 
of the engineer’s attention for her own 
schemes, and especially for that one as to 
which she had originally applied to him 
for advice. 

It was in connexion with this last, 
that circumstances occarred which at last 





into execution, at last became impatient, 
and, aided and abetted by her sister, 
fairly carried Moonside off from the stable- 
yard, where he had been victimised by 
Mr. Thorneycroft, and insisted on his ac- 
companying her sister and herself into the 
house forthwith. 

“And mind,” the lady said, “ nobody 
else is to come at all, because we are going 
to consult about something very myste- 
rious.” 

Mr. Thorneycroft shrugged his shoulders 
and smiled, and the lady, who was pretty, 
and completely spoiled by her husband, was 
allowed to have her way. 

Mrs. Thorneycroft’s project was on a 
very grand scale, and took quite a long 
time to explain. 

“You see this dining-table, Mr. Moon- 
side?” she said. They were standing be- 
fore one of circular shape, the centre of 
which remained always the same ; the table, 
when it had to be enlarged, having addi- 
tional pieces—each a segment of a circle 
—added all round its outer circumference. 
The room in which the table stood was a 
very handsome one, of a square shape, and 
communicating with a splendid conserva- 
tory, full of the rarest and most beautiful 
plants. 

“You see this dining-table,” repeated 
Mrs. Thorneycroft. “ It is nothing as it is 
but an ordinary round expanding table ; 
but I want to make it something more. I 
want to have a fountain, a delicious trick- 
ling fountain, coming out of the middle of 
it, surrounded by an ornamental basin, 
with gold and silver fish swimming about 
in it.” 

Moonside did not make any answer just 
at first; but first taking off his coat, which 
we working men are apt to do when we 
mean business of any kind, he got under 
the table, and examined it underneath, and 
then tapped on the floor, and asked—still 
under the table—whether there was a high 
service of water in the house. On being 
answered in the affirmitive, he—still from 


brought matters to a crisis, and led to a| under the table—pronounced that the 


regular quarrel between the two friends. 
Mr. Thorneycroft had kept our man of 

genius to himself during the whole morn- 

ing of the second day of our stay at Lake- 


side, consulting him about the construction | 


of a sort of rude lift, for conveying hay and 
corn up into a kind of granary, which was 


| 
| 
| under the table, and tell us all the par- 


| 
| 


scheme of the table-fountain was entirely 

feasible, and only a question of expense. 
“Oh you charming man,” cried both 

the ladies at once; “ come out at once from 


ticulars of how it’s to be done, and whether 
it can be finished in time for a dinner- 


above the stables, where all such stores | party which we have arranged for the 
second of next month.” 
' 


were kept. He kept him, in fact, so long, 
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Mooney completed his survey of the | 
table, and coming out from underneath it, 
with the intention of answering this ques- | 
tion, saw—saw standing behind the two | 
ladies, with a broad grin on his counte- 
nance—his friend aud tormentor, John 
Barnacle. He had come in through the 
Freych window, unperceived by the ladies, 
whorhad their backs turned in that direc- 
tion, and of course unseen by his friend, 
who was under the table. 
every word that had been spoken. . 

“*So that’s your little game, is it?’ he 
says, smiling affably ; 
an outing with your friends, and then you 
desert them, and come and make yourself 
agreeable to the ladjes—my. service to you 
botl ork arranging fountains 


calculate on my being with you. I told 
| you that this lady wanted to speak with me 
about some little fancy of her own, which 
'she did not want talked about, and then 
you come forcing yourself where you’re not 


| wanted, and intruding as you've been doing 


| expedition. 
| from Grubtown,”’ 
'termined to have it out at last, 
He had heard | 


continually ever since we started on this 
Ever since we came away 
continued Moonside, de- 
* you've 
been hunting and pursuing me about, tor- 


menting me, and making a fool of me all 


| the time. 
“vou come away for | 


I have never had a moment to 
myself, for your following me about and 
watching me, and now at last you’ve made 


me offend people who have been hospitable 


on Hbenstuibin, with fish swimming about | 


in basins, and what not, for all the world 
like an Arabian Night’s Entertainment. 
I’ve been looking, after you all the morn- 
ing, and at last T saw you going in at the 
window, and so I thought I’d come 


you, and.see, what you were up to.” 

Now this was a very good fellow, who 
wouldn’t have said anything to hart any | 
one on any account if he had known. Only 
he had no power of observing what was, 


and what was not, agreeable to those he 
was with—not a scrap of what is called, [ 


| be an end of all this. 


and kind to us, and made us welcome in 
every way in their power. What is the 
meaning of it? Are you mad, or do yon 
want to make me so? Come, there must 
I ask you, once 


| more, what does it all mean ?’ 


after | 


“Do you want to know what it means ?” 
asked Barnacle, speaking slowly, and not 


| like himself. 


“Yes, I do?” 
“Then I'll tell you what it means, 
Matthew Moonside. Just before we started 


| on this excursion of ours, your wife—who’'s 


just the lovingest wife, and the best that 


_ever man had—she caNed me aside, and 


believe, among superior people, by the name | 


of tact. 
aware that he had put his foot in it. 
The lady of the house gave him a glance 


He was not long in being made | 
has been parted since we’ve been married. 


which was enough to freeze the marrow in | 


his bones, and then turned round upon 
poor Mooney, who had been so “charming” 


a moment before. 
“ Really, Mr. Moonside,” 


she said, “ this | 


is too bad. You should keep your friends | 


under better control. The whole essence | 
of this scheme of mine was _ that 
should be kept entirely secret. Now that 


she said, ‘John Barnacle,’ she said, ‘this 
is the first time that my Matthew and me 


You know Matthew as well as I do almost,’ 
she said, ‘you know what he is, how 
absent in his mind, how he’s always 
thinking and speculating, and not mind- 
ing what he’s about along of his being 
altogether taken up with his plans, and his 
inventions, and his ideas, of which his 
brains are so full, that there’s hardly room 


it | for them all.’” 


Barnacle went on speaking this way 


this person knows about it, it might as | quite unlike hi8 usual self, and Moonside 


well have been told to the town crier, and 
I shall certainly have nothing more to do 
with it,’’ and with that, and followed closely 
by her sister, she swept out of the room. 

“Well,” said the unfortunate Barnacle, 
looking after them in the extremest be- 
wilderment and dismay, “if that doesn’t 
beat everything.” 

““* Beat everything,’ cried Moonside, 
angrily, for his naturally eq uable temper 
had at last fairly ¢ given way, “I think your 
confounded intrusiveness and impertinence 
beat everything. I have borne all this too 
long. 
must look after yourse If to- day, 


” 


and not 





[told you this very morning that you | 
| may 
‘ 7 


stood looking at him in a sort of fixed 
manner, which was likewise different from 
his ordinary absent ways. 

** * Now,’ she goes on, ‘so long as Matthew 
is along of me, and I’m able to look after 
him, and take care of him, it’s all very well ; 


| ° 
but now, when he’s going away from me, I 


do freely own that I’m uneasy and fearful 
lest, in one of his absent fits, he should get 

into some trouble, or fall into some kind of 
danger ; and what I want you to do, John,’ 

she says, ‘you being a wide-awake, go- 
ahead sort of chap, is to promise me that, 
whatsoever happens, and wheresoever you 


go, you'll keep your cye upon my 
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Matthew, and never let him out of your 
sight.’ That’s what she made me pro- 
mise, and that’s what I did promise, and 
that’s what has led to all that you com- 
plain of.” 

There was a short pause, during which 
Moonside still continued to stare at his 
friend. 

“And do you mean to say that Janet 
gave you such a commission as that?” he 
said at last. 

“Yes; I do.” 

Again there was a pause, 
consternation seeming to increase 
every word which Barnacle uttered. 

“Why, I can hardly believe it,” said 
Moonside, passing his hand over his fore- 
head. “ It’s making me out a contemptible 
creature, incapable of managing his own 
affairs, or arranging properly the conduct 
of his life—a child, an idiot. Oh! Janet, 
Janet, how could you ?” 

Barnacle did not answer just at first, 
and Moonside began to pace up and down 
the room in extreme disturbance of mind, 
walking first in one direction and then in 
another, as if seeking some outlet. At last, 
with an exclamation of positive pain, he 
flung himself into a chair, and remained 
buried in thought, evidently of a most 
distressing kind. Barnacle waited a little 
while, looking uneasily from time to time 
at his friend. 

“You are angry and put out,” Barnacle 
said at last, “ and I can partly understand 
your being so at first Fe 

“ At first,” interrupted Moonside. 

“Yes, at first,” continued Barnacle; 
“but not after a moment’s thought. If 
you will try to calm yourself—as I know 
you will, because it is not your nature to 
be intemperate about anything—lI firmly 
believe that you will be able to see that you 
have no real cause to be angry.” 

** No cause ?” echoed the other. 

“No cause whatever, but entirely the 
reverse. Why, what,” continued Barnacle, 
“does this that your wife has done prove ? 
What sort of feeling does it show towards 
you—a kind feeling or an unkind? Just 
let me ask you that. You are a just man, 
Moonside. Ask that question yourself, of 
yourself.” 

Moonside made no reply foratime. He 
was still not himself in any sense of the 
word. 

“Leave me a little,” he said at last, 
speaking in a milder tone. “I want to 
be alone awhile, and think this matter 
over. You are not afraid to lose sight of 


Moonside’s 
with 
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me for a little ?’”? he added, with a half- 
smile. 

“Yes, I am,” added the other, doggedly. 
“ But I will leave you, nevertheless, if you 
will promise to ask yourself that question.” 

“T promise.” 

Barnacle left the room, and Moonside 
began once more to walk backwards and 
forwards, absorbed in deep thought. The 
tone of his mind was by no means as yet 
restored. He changed his course as he 
moved about the room, directing his steps 
now this way, now that, and turning over 
the same things in his mind continually. 
“What a miserable contemptible creature 
it makes me out,”’ he said to himself. “To 
have it plainly intimated to me that I am 
incapable of taking care of myself, or di- 
recting my own way through life; to be 
treated like a child, or an imbecile, who 
does not know what he is doing, or where 
he is going; to be ” Crash! smash! a 
sudden blow, and a shower of myriads of 
fragments of glass all around, a rush of 
warm blood, a sharp pain, torn garments, a 
cut hand. What was this? What had 
happened ? 

Simply he had walked straight through 
an entirely invisible glass door which 
divided the room in which he had been 
pacing up and down from the conservatory 
without. It was one of those exceedingly 
dangerous doors which consist of a single 
sheet of plate-glass, extentling from top to 
bottom, and which, when closed, being en- 
tirely transparent and imfalpable, fail to 
proclaim themselves as doors at all. In 
his agitated walk poor Moonside, seeing 
nothing but what appeared to be an open- 
ing into the conservatory, had made 
straight for it, and, entirely unconscious of 
that insidious sheet of glass, had crashed 
through it with his knee, shivering the 
whole fabric to atoms, and cutting his leg 
and one of his hands badly in the act. 

Of course the tremendous noise made by 
this mighty catastrophe brought a number 
of persons who were within hearing to the 
spot, among them Barnacle, Entwistle, and 
myself. We found our poor Mooney sunk 
down upon a chair, to which, unable to 
stand from the hurt done to his knee, he 
had managed to stagger, and endeavour- 
ing, with his handkerchief, to stanch the 
blood which was flowing profusely from 
his Jeg and oneof his hands. The damage 
done was probably not serious, but the 
poor fellow was very faint, and hardly able 
to speak. He pointed to the broken glass, 
and to his maimed limb, by way of ex- 
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210 
plaining w hat had happened, which was, 

however, obvious enough without any ex- 
planation, and then motioned to Barnacle 
to stoop over so that he might whisper 
something in his ear. 

He spoke in a very low tone, and in in- 
distinct accents, but I was standing near, 
and I managed to hear what he said. 

“ She was right,” he whispered ; “ Janet 
was right, John Barnacle, as she always is.” 

“And you're not angry with me any 
more? Yousee, you do want a little look- 
ing after.” 

“I’m afraid I do,” said Moonside, taking 
the hand which his friend held out to him ; 
“T’m very much afraid I do.” 
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CHAPTER L. MISS DARLINGTON. 


“ Axp you’re Duke! To think of that! 
The boy that saw me dance at the fair. 
What an age ago it seems! The boy that 
found me in the snow and saved my life! 
For you did that; I’m sure about it now, 
and grateful enough for it, though I wasn’t 
then perhaps. But you’re no longer a boy; 
quite a man grown, I declare, with hair 
upon your face. Can you blush still as you 


used to? Isee you can. My old friend 
Duke! Who would have thought of our 


meeting again, here, at Sir George’s? I’d 
forgotten your name was Nightingale. I 
never thought of you but as Duke, simply 
Duke—my. Duke !” 

** You have thought of me then, Rosetta ?”’ 
I could not call her by her new name of Miss 
Darlington. Still less could I address her 
as Lady Overbury. 

“ Thought of you? 
often and often.” 

“ And kindly I am sure, Rosetta.” 

“You may be sure, my dear,” she said, 
sieaply. “ How could I think of you but 
kindly? You loved me, didn’t you? for 
half an hour; or was it longer? And for 
five minutes or so I fancied—I almost 
fancied—I really loved you again. You 
seemed so brave, and true, and fond, and 
foolish, it did me good to think of you. 
You lost your heart—in the snow, wasn’t 
it? But you found it again, before the 
snow had melted. Hearts are soon lost 
and soon found again. Or, when we lose 


Of course I have; 


one, another quickly grows in its place. 
Still it was something to be loved as you 


very glad to see you again, old friend. For 
we're friends still; we must be friends, 
anyhow. Such a world of things has hap- 
pened since I’ve seen you! I can’t begin 
to speak of them now or I shall never stop. 
But I’m no longer Rosetta. Forget the 
tight-jeff—I do, at least I try to; though 
sometimes if the band struck up the right 
tune I really think I should begin looking 
for my balancing-pole, and jigging about 
again just in the old way. But I’m now 
Miss Rose Darlington of the Theatre Royal 
Haymarket. And, my dear, I’m engaged 
for the winter season at Covent Garden. 
Think of that! And Sir George Night- 
ingale—what relation is he of yours ? 
Uncle ? Well, your cousin let us say—the 
great and grand Sir George, asked permis- 
sion to paint my portrait. Only fancy his 
asking my permission! My cear, I was 
ready to sink into the ground with shame 
and confusion. His politeness was quite 
killing. It was so keen, and cold, and po- 
lished it seemed to run through me like a 


could I do but consent? And then he 
smiled upon me. And he looks wonderfully 
handsome when he smiles. Yon’re my old 
friend, my Duke, and I like your face, and 
you've grown what’s called a nice young 
man; but, my dear, you’re a fool to your 
cousin so far as good looks are concerned. 
And so I’m sitting for my picture to Sir 
George. And what do you think of it? 
He’s flattered me, hasn’t he? They say 
he always flatters.” 

I declared that the painter had not flat- 
tered her in the least; that I thought the 
picture wonderfully like. This was in truth 
my opinion, and I did not hesitate to ex- 
press it, although I saw that Mole was 
standing by, arching his brows with au 
odd look of mocking incredulity and amaze- 
ment. 

“You really think so? 


that’s only a fancy dress. I’ve never been 
‘on’ quite like that. But surely I’m not so 
tall as he’s made me.” 

I said that posed as she was in the pic- 
ture, at the top of a flight of steps, the 
effect would probably be that she would 
seem taller than she really was. 

“ He’s given you about three inches extra 
height,” said Mole, in rather a sarcastic 
tone. ‘ About three inches; not more. A 
mere trifle. It’s what we call poetic 
license.” 


“ T think it’s too tall,” she said. “ Bat 





loved me, my Duke, although it didn’t, 
couldn’t last. After all, perhaps, the things 
that don’t last are the pleasantest. 


I’m 





T wouldn’t for the world say so to Sir 


| George. He must have his own way of 















small sword. Of course, I consented. What | 


You know I | 
can’t tell, myself, how I look. Of course, || 
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course ;, and if he likes to make an Irish nor does he me, in truth. Only it’s his 
giantess of me I can’t help it. He’s made way—it’s the way with them all, and they 
me very good-looking, anyhow. And I can’t help it. I’m not so much to be 
know I’m that. At least I know the audi-| envied when all’s told. I’ve had but a 
ence think me so, and that’s all I care’ hard time of it altogether. You know 
about. My dear, such a round of applause | something of that, don’t you, Duke? 
as they give me when I come on and make! And now that a gleam of sunshine falls 
my curtsy to them! It sets me tingling | upon me mayn’t I enjoy it, and make the 
all over with pleasure, and I’d do anything | most of it while I can, and while it lasts ? 
I could to content them.” It won’t be for so very long, likely enough. 
“You're a novelty, you see,” said Mole, But you won’t stand between me and the 
“and the public’s fond of novelty.” light so as to leave me in shade and cold, 
“ Well, ll try and keep them fond of | will you, Duke? I’m sure you won't. 
me after I’ve ceased to be a novelty. Any-| And when you see I want a hand you'll 
how, they’ve been very good to me as yet, give me one; and you'll join in the ap- 
and I owe them much, very much. I’ve | plause when I step on the stage. Nothing 
not a word to say against them.” | braces one up and cheers one’s heart like 
“Wait a bit,” Mole continued. He/a good reception. It’s far better than a 
seemed in a carping humour. Was he | glass of champagne. And this old croaker 
jealous of the success of Rosetta? Or did | here will do the same, though he pre- 
he think it prudent to check her pride | tends he won’t. But he will, I’m sure of 
somewhat, with an eye, perhaps, to dimi- | it, if only for old acquaintance sake. He 
nishing my too apparent admiration of | calls himself Mole, now, it seems; but he’s 
her? “ You’ve had it all your own way | been known by other names. That’s our 
hitherto, and the town all to yourself. | way, you know. And he’s left the pro- 
A summer’s success at the Haymarket may | fession, he tells me; but his heart’s in it 
not count for much when the winter comes | still, I can see that. It’s so with us all. 
on. Wait till Covent Garden opens. There | Once look on the footlights from the stage 
may bea different story to tell then. You'll and they’re always flaming before your 
have to play against Mrs. Mountjoy, an old | eyes for ever after. You can’t get quit of 
established favourite and a clever woman, | them again, though you try neverso. Why, 
who’s secured all the best parts.” when I was dancing at that fair where you 
“ Mrs. Mountjoy, indeed! I’ve never | first met me, Duke, this Mole was clown to 
seen her, but I’m not a bit afraid of her. | the rope, and called himself - 
Let her keep all the best parts. I'll beat | “Never mind what I called myself,” 
her though I only play the worst. I dare | Mole interrupted. 
say she is clever; she ought to be, at her Lust Well, I won’t mind. And to tell you 
age, if she ever is to be. They tell me | the truth, I don’t quite remember. It was 
she’s fifty, if she’s a day, with black teeth , Signor Something, however.” 
and a long nose like a cucumber. Come, “ That’s all done with now,” said Mole, 
they can’t say that of my nose, can they, | “ There’s no need to recal it.” 
Duke ?”’ She faced the picture again. “Well, Iam not ashamed of it; and 


“ Sir George hasn’t flattered that, has 
he? If anything, he hasn’t done my nose 


justice, I think. He’s turned it up too | 


much, perhaps. Does standing up at the 
top of those stairs make one’s nose look 
as though it were turned up? But he 
hasn’t finished it, I dare say. I came to- 
day to give him another sitting. But I 
made a mistake, it seems. I’m always 
making mistakes, somehow. Sir George 
is away, and didn’t expect me until to- 
morrow. Never mind; no harm’s done. 
I’ve met you, Duke; and you'll come 
and see me act, wun’t you, and judge for 
yourself? You won’t mind what our friend 
here says. These old actors like to clip 
the wings and cut the combs of us young 


| , . 

| you’ve no occasion to be. You were a very 
| good clown as clowns go.” Mole did not 
seem to be much conciliated by this tri- 
| bute to his merits. “You were new to 
| the business ; anybody could see that. But 
| you did wellenough. You could do better 
|in your own line of course. That was 
|only to be expected. Still you pleased 
'the house. What more could you want? 
| Do you remember a Miss Delafosse, who 
| was at Jecker’s in those days ?” 

“T remember her,” said Mole. “A 
| little white-faced slip of a girl, with yellow 
| hair.” 

“ Yes. There wasn’t much of her, but 
| there was thought to be promise about 


| her. You thought so. And you gave 











ones. It does usso much good, they think. | her hints, you know, about stage busi- 
Not that I bear him any grudge for it; | ness, and how to manage her voice, and 
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how to come on and get off, and that kind 
of thing, for she was little better than 
Well, I listened, and laid to 
heart what you said. I found it true and 
useful afterwards. Nobody minded me. 
I was only Diavolo’s pupil, bound to the 
rope for life as all thonght. But I didn’t 
intend that, even then. I knew I could 
do better —that there was cleverness in me 
if I could only turn it to account. By- 
and-bye the chance came to me, and I 
didn’t forget what I’d heard you say to 
Delafosse. I don’t forget now. So you see 
if I’m something of an actress now, and 
people say Iam, you’ve helped to make 
me one. And I’m grateful, Mole, don’t 
say I’m not. I’m grateful to all who helped 
me to rise. It wasn’t done so mighty 
easily. No one knows that better than 
I do. But I won’t speak of it now, 
it’s too long a story. And I must be 
going. I’ve to meet old Mrs. Bembridge, 
and we've a lot of shopping to do. Only 
never think I’m ashamed of the rope 
and old friends and old times. I don’t 
care who knows that I was once Made- 
moiselle Rosetta of the Cirque Imperial 
of St. Petersburg. Wasn’t that what 
they called me? It was all nonsense, of 
course. I was never at St. Petersburg. I 
don’t know where itis. But it was none 
of my doing. Diavolo called his pupils just 
what he chose. Diavolo! He was a wretch 
if ever man was. I shiverat his name, and 
hate him still, though he’s been dead and 
gone this many a day. Folks may sneer 
at me if they will. But they can’t dance 
on the rope as I did, and they can’t play 
Rosalind as Ido. They can’t draw a full 
house in the dog-days as I’ve done. You 
must come and see me act, Duke ; mind you 
do; and we must meet again and again. 
Where will a letter find you? Here? You 
must give me your address. Ask for me at 
the stage-door. I amso pleased to see you 
again, my dear boy, you can’t think! I 
mustn’t kiss you now. You’re such a man— 
but I did kiss you once, or was it twice? You 
remember? And I must speak of it while I 
think of it. My brain’s in such a whirl with 
talking and laughing, though I’ve been near 
to crying, too, twenty times, that if I once 
forget to say it I shall never remember it 
again. But I was rude that night, wasn’t 
Ty I behaved badly—I'm always behaving 
badly—to your mother, ' mean. She was 
your mother? Yes, of course, I remember; 
and she thought worse of me than I really 
deserved ; and she scorned me, and hated 
me because she ‘believed I’d come to the 
farm to steal her boy’s heart away from 


a novice. 


her. It wasn’t so, really; though perhaps 
it did look something like it. And I—I was 
cold, and worn, and weary, and more sick 
at heart than you'll ever know—TI rebelled 
against her hard looks and stiff words. I 
paid back scorn for scorn. I was very in- 
solent. The fool that I was! For she was 
a kind woman at heart—yourown mother, 
Duke! And she was right. She could but 
step between her boy and his foolish love. 


night ! and what a journey !—she clasped 
her arms round me, she wrapped her own 


have cried like a child upon her bosom, if I'd 
dared. Great Heaven! If I’d had sucha 
mother as that! There, I do declare, I’m 
really crying at last. What was I saying ? 
Oh, this—I’m sorry, very sorry, that I was 


knees to tell her so if she were here. She’s 
forgotten me quite, very likely, but some 
day I should like her to know, and I want 


My temper’s a good one generally, but it 
was in a bad way that night. You forgive 
me? Well then she will too. The kind 
soul will do all you ask her I’m sure. And 
now I must really go. God bless you, my 
Duke. 
act? and soon? Come to my benefit. 
You'll take a box? How proud we are! 
Nonsense. You'll go in with my order or 
not at all. Only mind you applaud the 
Cuckoo Song, and, my dear, if the house 
does not ring with cheers when I trip on as 
Little Pickle in the farce, in a scarlet jacket 
and white trousers, with a boy’s frill round 


my name isn’t what it is. 
you always, by-the-bye. But to the world 





it’s the great, the famous, the fascinating 
Miss Darlington. God bless you! How 
poor old Mother Bembridge will scold me 
for keeping her waiting. Good-bye, Mole. 
Tell Sir George 1’ll come to-morrow, or 
any time he may send for me.” 

With a bright glance, a winning smile, a 
wave of her hand, and a crisp rustling of 
her silken skirts, Rosetta departed. 

We remained silent for a minute or so. 
The stillness of the room seemed strange. 
It had been reverberating with the ani- 
mated music of Rosetta’s voice, with the 
bright tones of her saucy laughter. These 
had ceased and the studio had grown curi- 
ously dull and sombre, as though clouds 
were hiding the sun, and the daylight had 





diminished. 


cloak about me to keep me warm. I could | 


so rude, that I behaved soill. I’d go on my | 


you now to know, Duke, how sorry I am. | 


You promise to come and see me | 


You shall have the best seat in the house. | 


my neck, if the pit doesn’t rise at me, then | 
It’s Rosetta to || 





And do you know as we rode bumping | 
along in that cart over the snow—what a | 
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Mole drew from his fob a clumsy old 
pinchbeck watch. It had stopped years 
since, as I believe; but he always carried 
it, and seemed fond of producing it at in- 
tervals, as though it were a sort of symbol 
and evidence of his respectability. Of old 
he would have described it as a “ pro- 
perty” watch. He advanced towards me, 
and, assuming the air of a medical prac- 
titioner, he took my wrist between his left 
thumb and forefinger, and affected to feel 
and note my pulse. 

“Hum! It temperately keeps time, 
and mukes healthful music. How fares 
your heart,- my young friend? You love 
her still ?” 

“ No, not as you mean.” 

“You're sure ?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“ There is no danger, you think, in your 
seeing her again—in meeting her, often, it 
may be?” 

“There is no danger. I will do any- 
thing I can to serve her. I cannot but 
admire her greatly ; for, indeed, she is 
admirable. Is she not? Her beauty seems 
to me almost matchless. Her vivacity is 
quite irresistible... The melody of her 
voice stirs my heart strangely. Her laugh 
is the most exquisite of mirthful music. 
Her wonderful volubility and impulsive- 
ness of manner completely carry me away. 
But—that is all.” 

“* And enough too, I think. 
Master Duke, take care.” 

“T repeat there is no danger. I can 
admire without coveting. Henceforward 
Rosetta and I are friends simply. You 
heard what she said? Besides—— 

“* You love some one else, perhaps ?”’ 

“ Perhaps.” 

“ T can see you do. Your cheeks haven't 
quite lost their old trick of telling tales. 
Rosetta found that out. Well, I’ll ask no 
questions. Better that you should love 
some one—any one else. No. I won't 
say any one. That would be too hard 
upon Miss Darlington, as she calls her- 
self.” 

“* Her real name being at 

“ How should I know ? To me she was 
only Diavolo’s pupil—Rosetta. Rosetta 
Nothing. Had she a surname? People 
haven’t always, you know, especially when 
they happea to be apprenticed to the rope. 
But what does ber real name matter ? 
‘What’s in a name,’ after all? Wen't 
Darlington do as well as another? The 
public seem to like the name well 
eneugh.” 

“ But her husband’s name ?” 


Take care, 
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“The stage doesn’t care much about 
husband’s names. If she marries « 

“ Ts she not already married, then ?” 

** You know as much about that as I do; 
perhaps more. I’ve heard that she was 
married. I’ve heard, too, that she wasn’t. 
Which am I to believe? I don’t know; 
and I don’t care. Is it any business of 
mine? or yours? I have heard the gentle- 
man’s name mentioned os 

“* The nobleman’s name.” 

“Well, the nobleman’s name, if you 
like to have it so. Lord Overbury, to be 
quite plain. He was a friend of yours at 
one time. But for him you would hardly 
have known Rosetta. Is he her husband ? 
As his friend you should know. I declare 
I don’t. She didn’t mention him, I ob- 
served. That might be like a wife, or it 
might not. I'd rather not express an opi- 
nion on the subject. If you really want 
to know—though it seems to me yielding 
to an idle curiosity—why not apply to 
Rosetta herself? She'd tell you, I sup- 
pose. Only it might be thought that 
you were inquiring whether she was free 
to marry another—yourself, for instance. 
And that, after what you've stated and 
hinted, would hardly do, would it? Or 
you might address yourself to Lord Over- 
bury. I presume he’d supply you with 
the necessary information. Have you seen 
him lately, by-the-bye ?” 

I told him of the fight in Chingley 
Bottom, and of Lord Overbury’s presence 
at that strange scene. Mole was much 
interested; not so much in regard to his 
lordship’s proceedings, however, but as to 
the incidents of the combat. 

“T should like to have seen the Baker 
punishing the fellow you call Gipsy Joe. 
I don’t fight myself. I don’t know how, 
and I don’t think I should much care to, 
if I did. But I’ve no objection to other 
people fighting. In fact, 1 rather like it. 
In such a case I could play the part of 
looker on very satisfactorily to all concerned. 
From your description it must have been a 
lively and exciting affair.” 

I told him that it was rather horrid, too. 

‘“* Perhaps so. But then a fight is such 
areal thing. That’s what I like about it.” 

I’d forgotten, at the moment, how much 
of his life had been passed among sham 
things; in such wise reality had, no doubt, 
become precious to him simply on its own 
account. 


CHAPTER LI. ROSALIND, 


TueEN we talked of Rosetta again. 
“ Yes, I’ve scen her act,” said Mole, in 
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reply to my inquiries. “But please don’t 
ask me to be enthusiastic about that, or, 
indeed, about anything else. I’m forty” 
(he might as well have said fifty, I 
thought), “and at forty somehow, enthu- 
siasm is apt to fail us. You see one is so 
lavish with it at twenty, there’s little of 
it left for use in after years. You will find 
that out for yourself some day. And then 
I happen to know something about act- 
ing ; and that makes a difference. But she 
gives the public what they like—good looks 
and high spirits. And she knows her words. 
I don’t pretend to say she understands 
them. She’s at home on the stage, and 
she works hard. What more would you 
have ?” 

“You saw her play Rosalind ?” 

“IT saw her attempt the part of Ro- 
salind.” 

** But she succeeded P” 

“ Didn’t you hear her say so? But there 
are so many different sorts of success. At 
any rate there’s the success that means 
nothing, and there’s the success that means 
everything. But I’m not a fair judge of 
Rosalinds, perhaps. I’ve seen Jordan in 
the part. There was a Rosalind if you 
like! Iknew Jordan. I played with her 
one summer in the West of England.” 

“ You were Orlando to her Rosalind ?” 

“ T should have been, but for an infa- 
mous conspiracy. Orlando was my part in 
those days ; but it was taken from me and 
given to one of the very worst actors I ever 
saw. He was a little better than an ama- 
teur. Of course he failed ignominiously, 
though he had taken pains to pack the 
house with his friends. I was cast for 
Charles the Wrestler. It was really too bad. 
The audience quickly perceived as much, 
and rewarded me with extraordinary ap- 
plause. They’re fond of wrestling in the 
West of England. But that wasn’t the 
reason. They saw they had an actor be- 
fore them. As a matter of fact I knew 
little about wrestling; although I'll take 
upon myself to say that Charles was never 
made so much of as upon that occasion. 
No, Darlington cannot play Rosalind. But 
she goes on in the part, and the public— 
they're sometimes, not always, in the mood 
to like anything—like her acting, or what 
she calls acting, and just now, for lack of 
something better to applaud, are making 
rather a pet of her. It won’t last, of course. 
Pets are never long-lived. And they’re 
hardly used sometimes before they’re done 
with. Not that she isn’t clever. I don’t 
say that. She ts clever. It’s wonderful to 
me, considering the few opportunities she’s 





had and the short time she’s been on the 
stage, that she should have contrived to 
pick up so much. You heard her say that 
she had learnt something from me? That 
may be worth remembering if she should 
ever become really famous. I should think 
she had learnt something from me, indeed. 
There’s a good many more of the profes- 
sion in the same boat if the truth were told. 
Few, I’ll venture to state, have ever been 
in my company that haven't learned some- 
thing, nay, a good deal, from me. And then 
she had the luck to fall into the hands of 
old Bembridge.” 
** Who’s old Bembridge ?” 


“Old Mrs. Bembridge, widow of Harry | 


Bembridge, who played utility at Drury 
Lane under Kemble, and died of drink. 
A thorough actress: the best old woman 
on the stage, if the public only knew it; 
but they don’t. 
her fortune long since. 








She ought to have made | 
But it isn’t those || 


who ought to make fortunes that do make | 


them, somehow. 


Bembridge knows every || 


trick and turn of her profession better || 


than any one I ever met with. 
all at her fingers’ ends. For stage business 
she’s without a rival. 
of her. Why she was treading the boards 
when I was in my cradle. 
ing Juliet before I could walk. Now she 
plays the Nurse. 
whole round of parts. 
as one of Mrs. Haller’s children. 
she’s too old to play Mrs. Haller. 


She first went on 


She has it || 
Even J allow that | 
She was play- | 
She’s gone through the | 


Now | 
Fifty | 


years ago she was admired as Lydia Lan- | 


guish. 


Now she gets applause as Mrs. || 


Malaprop. A wonderfully clever, sound, true |, 


old body, and an actress from top to toe. 


Well, she met Darlington, it seems, some- | 
where in the provinces, and took a great | 
fancy to her; for some odd, woman's | 


reason: she was so like some long departed 
daughter born to Bembridge years since. 
Or the child, she fancied, if it had lived—I 
won’t swear that it ever existed at all—and 
grown up, would have been just what Dar- 
lington is now. So Bembridge declared. 
Absurd, of course. But you know what 
women are. No, you don’t though. You 
can’t. How should you ? Who does ? Any- 
how, some strange maternal yearning and 
tenderness towards Darlington stirred in 
the old woman’s heart, and she took the 
girl under her wing and made her what 
she is. Nota great actress. I can’t allow 
that. There are no great actresses now. 
There never have been but very few. But 
she taught Darlington all she knows. Her 
success, such as it is, and it’s easily over- 
valued, is entirely due to old Bembridge. 
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And Darlington’s grateful; for a woman, | 
wonderfully grateful. They’re always to- 
gether; they live under the same roof, and, 
I do really believe, are fond of each other. 
You see they can afford to be fond of each 
other. There's such a difference between 
their ages. Otherwise they’d be rivals, 
jealous of each other, suspicious of each 
other, struggling for parts. All that’s out 
of the question as things are. They’re like 
mother and daughter, or grandam and 
grandchild. A woman can hardly be jealous 
of her grandmother, can she? And it’s 
an enormous advantage to Darlington that 
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there’s a worthy old woman like Bem- 
bridge beside her, looking after her, or 
seeming to look after her. It gives an air 
of respectability to the business. Darling- 
ton’s young, you see, and pretty and 
lively ; and the world has a way of talking 
disagreeably about young and pretty and 
lively actresses. For that matter it doesn’t 
spare those that are not young, nor pretty, 
nor lively. But with old Bembridge always 
at hand much can’t be said.” 

** You’re censorious, Mole.” 

“ Not I; but the world is. I’m not the 
world. And I’m not hinting anything to 
Darlington’s discredit; mind that. In 
truth I don’t believe there’s a word to be 
said against her. But the idle, scandalous, 
mischievous talk that goes on! Especially 
when our profession—I should say the 
player’s profession —is under discussion. 
And don’t think I’m hard on Darlington’s 
merits or demerits as an actress. Only 
I’m entitled to an opinion on that subject. 
I’ve been on the stage myself, as you know 
—though unluckily you've never seen me 
at my best, or anything like my best—few 
people have, perhaps, But see Darlington 
and judge for yourself. When? Soon, 
of course. She begged you to go. You 
can’t refuse her. I knew you couldn't. 
Isn’t she Sir George’s Comic Muse? [I'll 
get an order and we’ll go together, if you 
like.” 

So I went with Mole to the pit of the 
Haymarket Theatre—such things as pit 
orders were in existence in those days— 
and I saw Rosetta play Rosalind. 

I may not linger over or descant at 
length upon that representation. It was 
received with extraordinary demonstra- | 
tions of favour by a very crowded audience. 
Mole was quite noisy in his acclama- 
tions. He was constantly urging me to 
clap my hands anew. Not only in homage | 
to the exertions of Rosetta, but by way of | 
gratifying all the other performers en- | 
gaged in the play. “Give old Battersby a | 
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hand,” he whispered to me. (Battersby 


| was rather an effete tragedian, pompous of 
| gesture, and strained of attitude, much 


inclined to mouth his speeches.) “He 
can’t play Jacques, but he thinks he can. 
He hasn’t really an idea of the part, and 
he’s not more sober than usual. Did you 
ever hear anything worse than his delivery 
of the Seven Ages? It was a favourite 
recitation of my own once. But he’s been 
out of an engagement so long; give the old 
man a hand!”’ In the same way I was 
bidden to applaud Radstock the Banished 
Duke, Bamford the Touchstone, and Car- 
berry the Orlando of the evening. The 
Rosalind we greeted with most boisterous 
cheering. 

But although Mole expressed his ap- 
proval thus publicly, he did not the less 
indulge in much private and whispered 
fault-finding. It seemed, indeed, that he 
really rated Rosetta’s abilities very cheaply 
indeed. He pointed out that she now and 
then strayed from the text of the dramatist. 
He detected false notes in her Cuckoo Song, 
although they were not audible to me. 
“ That’s Jordan’s business,’’ he said of some 
portion of her performance. ‘ She’s learnt 
it all from Bembridge.” Something else 
she did had been done before by precedent 
Rosalinds, Miss Booth, or Miss Tree, or 
Miss Kelly—I forget whom now. I thought 
him very hard to please. He seemed to 
condemn her alike for venturing to depart 
from conventional ways of playing her 
part, and for following the example of 
earlier actresses. He wearied me with his 
persistent criticism. I, at any rate, had 
not come to the theatre for that. I took 
upon myself to upbraid him for the incon- 
sistency of his conduct. Why did he ap- 
plaud and censure in the same breath ? 

** Because I’m an actor,” he said. “We 
always applaud each other. It looks well 
—has a good effect with the public. At 
the same time, you know, us an actor I 
can’t help seeing when things are not quite 
what they should be. And so I’ve spoken 
my mind on the subject. But only to you, 
my dear Duke. I addressed myself to 
your private ear. I wouldn't for any con- 
sideration reveal my opinions to the general 
public. Here’s Darlington again. Let's 
give her a hand !” 

For my part I was not a critic nor an 
actor, and [ thought Rosetta’s perform- 
ance perfect, or almost perfect. She sur- 
prised and delighted me exceedingly. Her 
appearance was most winsome. She wore 
her Ganymede dress with infinite grace. 
I had never seen her look more beautiful. 
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of stature, and she trod the boards with a 
firm elastic step, moved to and fro with a 
suppleness of action and freedom of limb 
that were referable perhaps to long prac- 
tice of her old profession. Yet was there 
no repellent over-confidence in her pre- 
sence upon the scene. She was arch, 
vivacious, mirthful, yet most modestly 
feminine withal. In much that she did 
there was an elegance, a refinement even, 
for which I was by no means prepared. It 
was far more than a mere matter of “ good 
looks and high spirits,” as Mole had sug- 
gested. She was an accomplished actress ; 
and if in her impersonation of Rosalind 
the more subtilely poetic side of the cha- 
racter might be now and then but slightly 
manifested, no suspicion of deficient intel- 
ligence marred the performance. And 
especially it possessed the poetry of youth, 
and grace, and beauty. Mole alleged that 
she did not comprehend the speeches she 
uttered. I thought the charge unjust. It 
was clear to me that she entertained a 
vigorous, broad, and thoroughly dramatic 
view of the character. ‘“ All Bembridge’s 
doings,” said Mole. It might beso. Yet 
something of her own the actress had 
surely brought to the fulfilment of her 
task. She was not the trained parrot, the 
mindless machine, he would have me be- 
lieve. The audience applauded her to the 
echo. I fully shared their enthusiasm. It 
was much to hear the poet’s text spoken 
by that exquisite voice, with its rich volume 
of melody, and now and then its plaintive 
throbs and pathetic sub-currents of sound. 
How witching was her laugh! How touch- 
ing was her tenderness! And then, was 
Rosalind ever better looked than by Ro- 
setta? It was in this part, I maintained, 
that Sir George should have portrayed her— 
not as the fanciful and rather absurd Thalia 
of his picture. But when I saw her 
assame other characters, it seemed to me 
that he might do well to portray her in 
each of these, and form, indeed, a sort of 
Rosetta gallery of paintings. 

“Well, I admit that she possesses a cer- 
tain sort of talent—for farce,” said Mole. 

This was when she had appeared in the 
afterpiece, as a romp, wearing a short 
white muslin dress, with a blue sash, and 
wielding a skipping-rope. I cannot call 
to mind the name of the play. 

“ You're prejudiced against her, Mole.” 

“ And you're prejudiced for her. Isn't 
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that soP We're both prejudiced. Will it 
do you any good to know that another has 
been as foolish as yourself? My boy, who 
knows but what we’re both moved by the 
same sentiment, only it has affected us in 
different ways? Shall I make a con- 
fession? I will. I don’t pretend to be 
really wiser, or better, or stronger than 
my neighbours. I loved Rosetta! ‘Forty 
thousand brothers could not with all 
their quantity of love’—but I'll not quote 
Shakespeare. It’s a bad sign. Folks will 
think I’m intoxicated, which is far from 
being the case.” 

I must state, however, that he had re- 
freshed himself very liberally (with bottled 
stout) during the pauses in the perform- 
ance, contending that playgoing was a dry 
employment,, and needed as much moist- 
ening as play acting. 

*‘ Men differ,” he contended. ‘ Some 
make an idol of the object of their affec- 
tions, grovel before it, and glory in the 
passion that degrades them. Others love 
and are ashamed of their folly, revenging 
themselves by abusing the creature they 
adore. Perhaps that’s my case. Why 
did I warn you from Jecker’s tent? Why 
did I join Diavolo in his pursuit of his ap- 
prentice? Why did I interest myself con- 
cerning the fortunes of Rosetta? I loved 
her. One’s never too old to do foolish 
things. And it was foolish—very foolish. 
But I was always susceptible and human 
—very human. It’s all over now, of course. 
It was but a dream, and it’s gone, and 
‘being gone, I’m a man again.’ I’m 
wrong to speak of it. Forget it, my dear 
Duke. Never mention it again. ‘ And 
whatsoever else shall hap to-night, let it 
be tenable in your silence still.’ God 
bless you! We parthere. No, not a step 
further. I can walk without assistance. 
Good-night.” 

How much or how little truth there was 
in this strange and sudden revelation of 
Mole’s I cannot say. But that there was 
some inebriety about it, I am nearly sure. 
He never referred to the subject of his love 
again, however. Nor did I. 
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